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** Now that you're going to take the day in bed, there isn’t anything else you'd like— 
your fishing tackle... your golf clubs... the grand piano ?"’ 
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The author doesn’t think so 


Is Self-Sufficiency Worth While ? 


BRIAN 


ECENTLY I was listening to a 

member of Dail Eireann ponti- 

ficate on the subject of the 
country’s future. His belief was that 
the time had come for our political 
parties to cease their bickering and 
put their heads together to work out 
a national agricultural policy. 

Sensing that some of us were 
apathetic, the politician asked if any 
of us could think of one good reason 
why a national agricultural policy 
should not be a possibility. None of 
us could. 

And, then, unexpectedly he provi- 
ded that one good reason, himself. 
*“ Of course,” he said, “ there would 
be one ‘must ’—the aim must be 
self-sufficiency—everything we need 
should be grown at home.” 


ELF-SUFFICIENCY! What atrocities 
are being committed on the unfor- 


INGLIS 


tunate land of Ireland in thy name!) 
In fairness to the politician, and to 
many others who would. take the 
same attitude, he presumably would 
not want to carry the idea to its 
logical conclusion. 

He probably drives a petrol-driven 
car; if he does not, he travels on 
buses, and diesel or steam-driven 
trains. He would hardly urge that 
these should be replaced by turf- 
burning vehicles, 


EVEN in the case of food, he might 

not care to suggest that part of the 
country should be given over to 
paddy fields for the cultivation of 
rice, or that we should develop an 
Irish ground-nut scheme, or that we 
should grow our own tea. 

But he was quite certain that we 
should grow all our own beet for 
sugar, and all our own feeding stuffs 
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for livestock and all our own wheat 
for bread. 

To judge by his attitude, some of 
our politicians—there are many who 
would agree with the view that he 
laid down—could do with a short 
refresher course cn the ideas of Adam 
Smith. 


WA Lk down the village street: the 

more prosperous the village is, 
the more likely you are to find that 
the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick-maker are all employed 
at their separate trades, even though 
the candlestick-maker is now the 
owner of a garage, newly furnished 
through the benevolence of one of the 
petrol companies. 

You do not expect to find the 
butcher baking his own bread, or the 
baker mending his own van tyres, or 
the garage proprietor slaughtering his 
own bullocks. The division of labour 
enables each to get on with his own 
job with much greater skill and 
efficiency and economy as a result. 


N the national level, some countries 

have acquired this efficiency. 
Denmark, for example, concentrates 
her attentions on the production of 
certain foodstuffs for export. The 
Danes argue that if their products are 
cheaply and well produced they will 
command a large sale, out of the 
profits of which can be bought those 
goods that Denmark cannot produce 
herself, or can only produce with 
difficulty. 

So well have they succeeded that, 
in spite of many set-backs, due to 
causes outside their control, such as 
wars and economic blizzards, the 
Danes enjoy one of the highest stan- 
dards of living of any Western 
country—much higher than ours, 


And—a most significant fact, this 
—the Danes are able to use a 
remarkably high proportion of their 
land for tillage as “ an accessory after 
the fact ” of successful ley farming— 
as an adjunct to their agricultural 
production, not as an end in itself. 

If we want to raise our living stan- 
dards appreciably, we will have to 
adopt this specialist policy, and do 
for agricultural production what the 
division of labour has done for the 
butcher, the baker and the garage 
owner. We will have to concentrate 
upon the job we can do best. 

If a farmer neglected his ploughing 
or his harvest on the excuse that he 
was busy making himself a pair of 
shoes, or knitting himself socks, we 
should think him a fool—but that is 
what we are doing on our national 
farm. 

If a farmer showed us with pride 
a field on which he had grown a crop 
of peanuts worth fifty pounds, and on 
which the previous year he had 
grown a crop of peas worth £500, we 
would not take his argument about 
the need for self-sufficiency very 
seriously. And we would be right. 
Yet substitute “wheat” for “ pea- 
nuts” and that is what we are doing. 


are a few arguments to be 
disposed of before the present 
Government’s wheat growing policy 
can be thrown overboard without a 
qualm. The first is the threat of 
another emergency. 

In so far as the growing of wheat 
here represents an insurance policy 
against the risk that a crisis might 
leave us breadless, there would be 
everything to be said in its favour. 
But this is a risky line of argument. 
Experience has shown that the less 
wheat you grow on a piece of land, 
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within reason, the more you can grow 
on it when need arises. Wheat takes 
too much out of the land: therefore 
it is advisable to grow as little as 
possible, consistent with our insur- 
ance policy. 

Another contention is that wheat 
grown at home saves dollars. So it 
does. But it also uses up large tracts 
of land which, if they were put to 
more profitable purposes, could earn 
dollars. 


Not only could they produce the 

raw materials from which such 
potentially exportable commodities 
as chilled beef, cheese, whiskey, 
tweeds, etc., are derived; but they 
could also provide the profit, from 
the expanding surplus of produce 
available for Great Britain and the 
Continent, to open up dollar markets 
as yet hardly tapped. 

Extensive advertising would be 
necessary to bring certain lines of 
Irish goods before the American 
buyer; and the money to pay for it 
can only be found if we first substan- 
tially increase our exports to our 
normal customers. 

These exports will not be increased 
sufficiently rapidly, so long as we 
continue to waste much of our effort 
in growing crops which could much 
better be grown elsewhere. 


At this point an objector will inter- 

vene to say that our climate cannot 
be so ill-suited to wheat as people 
make out, because results here are 
better than anywhere in Europe. The 
answer is simply that we use better 
land here for wheat-growing than 
anywhere else in Europe. 

Our crops are good in spite of the 
fact that the weather, three years out 


of four, is unfriendly. Acre for acre, 
the land of Ireland is outstanding; 
and its productivity could also be 
outstanding for almost any crop you 
could care to name grown in tem- 
perate climates, and not requiring 
much sun. 

But by far the most profitable crop 
our land can produce happens to be 
grass—provided that the land is 
ploughed, and that good grass seed is 
used, and is looked after properly. 
With good grass as its basis, we could 
have a livestock industry unequalled 
anywhere in the world. 


E logical conclusion of this 

“Down with _ self-sufficiency ” 
policy might appear to be that we 
should sweep not only wheat grow- 
ing, but also most of our other 
protected industries, into the dustbin 
—except those required for strategic 
reasons, against an emergency. But 
here a social factor comes in. 

It is better from a national point of 
view that a country should attempt 
to preserve a certain balance between 
agricultural and industrial pursuits 
—just as it is often better for a farmer 
not to concentrate too closely on one 
or two lines. Mixed farming is not 
only sensible as an insurance; it can 
also be so ordered as to get the maxi- 
mum value out of the land. 

Besides, the lesson of certain 
successful Irish firms—especially 
those which are closely connected 
with agriculture, such as the brew- 
eries and distilleries—is that industry 
can play a very significant part in the 
country’s development. 


"THE parasite industries, existing only 
because they are subsidised by 
the public through tariffs, can then 
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in time be eliminated, and only the 
profitable and productive industries 
allowed to remain. 


WHAT is required, in fact, is an 

extension of the art of national 
accountancy, to enable us to judge 
which lines in agriculture and 
industry are the most profitable, and 
which should be abandoned. 

The trouble, of course, is that there 
are so many imponderables. Employ- 
ment is one. It is certainly true that 
if agriculture was reorganised on a 
production basis, with efficient 
co-operatives on the Horace Plunkett 
—or the Danish—pattern for market- 
ing produce, employment would 
increase more than sufficiently to 
absorb the workers thrown out of 
employment by the removal of pro- 
tection from some parasite industries. 

But the people who were working 
in the industries might not feel too 
happy about the change. 


‘ 
WE should not pin our hopes on 

any national plan for agriculture 
formulated at a party political level. 
The politicians are long accustomed 
to taking such aims as “self- 
sufficiency” for granted: they will 
doubtless continue to do so. The 
better plan would be to set to work 
at the accountancy level. 

Accountants and economists and 
Statisticians are just as fallible as 
T.D.s when it comes to pronounce- 
ments on national policy, but they 
are well able to put their heads 
together and to work out the relative 
cost of, say, growing wheat at 
home, or producing some other com- 
modity .or export on the same land 
and using the profit to buy wheat 
trom abroad. 

To the politicians should be left 
the task—and a very important one 
it is—of relating these findings to the 
nation’s wider social and strategic 
needs. 


a IC 


The Married Man 


MARRIED man accepts the “Give and Take” policy. What he 


doesn’t give, his wife takes. 


A married man enjoys holding hands—at bridge and at the office. 
A married man acquires a large vocabulary . . . by marrying it. 

A married man soon realises that marriage bonds are guilt-edged. 
A married man is a bachelor whose luck finally gave out. 

The only married man who lived in Paradise was Adam. He had 


no mother-in-law. 


GHOPWALKRR : 
Man: “No thank you. 


~-—L., R. 


“Can I help you, sir?” 


My wife is at home with a 


sprained ankle and I’m just walking around enjoying 
myself by not spending a penny.” 


NOTICE in a Dublin saloon bar: “ Will customers in need 
of new glasses kindly consult their optician before taking 
ours?” 





N hearing that income-tax was 

first introduced in Ireland—oh, 

happy day!—one hundred years 
ago, we climbed into our deepest dis- 
guise and began collecting informa- 
tion on the subject from various 
sources. 

At first we thought it was a risky 
enterprise (what did we tell that nice 
man from the Department at 
Murphy’s party the other evening?) 
but as time wore on and our know- 
ledge grew we realised that nothing 
said to income-tax folk outside office 
hours will ever be held against you. 

In fact, we discovered with relief, 
it is the unofficial practice to avoid 
working on any file belonging to a 
person you know. 

This, of course, is pretty difficult 
to do in country districts, where the 
tax folk get to know most of their 
clients, and the reason that lynching 
has died out in rural Ireland is due 
to the fact that the income-tax people 
are moved around at fairly short in- 
tervals. Even before the move comes, 
a split personality is rigorously en- 
couraged. 


ME: INCOME-TAX MAN in Bally- 

whatisit may have a shrewd idea 
that Flint, the local magnate, has not 
got twenty children to support, as he 
stated in his returns, but when he 
meets Mr. Flint on the golf course 
all these sordid matters are com- 
pletely out of mind. 

As you may have gathered by now, 
being an income-tax man has its 
drawbacks: the frosty withdrawal of 
new acquaintances; the sudden, over- 
hearty change of conversation when 
you come upon a group of friends in 
a coffee shop—next time you meet an 
income-tax official, take him to your 


Your humble servants of the 
Revenue Department 


Dear Sir, 


Unless ... 


j 
Ronwoxok JAMES EDWARDS *>o~~ 








bosom. His middle name is Schizo- 
phrenia, and he’s quite safe to talk 
to: after hours. 

But let’s get back on a jollier note. 
Do you, sir, or you, madam, fiddle 
just a teeny bit when making your 
returns? We thought so. Literally 
everybody does. In America an 
allowance of 10 per cent, is made 
“for error ”. 


N this country no such cut-and- 

dried law operates. Your little 
fiddles are just pointed out to you as 
tactfully as possible, and then per- 
haps—for there are rarely any hard 
feelings—allowances which you didn’t 
think yourself entitled to are added 
in. In fact, unless you go in for 
pretty awful skulduggery over a long 
period, you will find the income-tax 
man on your side every time. 

In Ireland, as in many another 
country, the salaried and working 
classes are much more easily taxed 
than all those businessmen who ride 
around town—in imagination anyway 
—in shiny Jags and Daimlers. But 
the tax boys, overworked and under- 
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staffed as they are, are rapidly catch- 
ing up with those in trade. 

Of course, businesses, large and 
small, will always be difficult to tax. 

Mr. Smith, who for years has made 
a couple of hundred pounds, and has 
been assessed at that amount, sud- 
denly hits the jackpot. Does he take 
the glad tidings to the tax office? 
Well, maybe. But even here, in this 
honest land, if everybody who should 
pay tax did pay it, a couple of shil- 
lings in the pound would be knocked 
off the rate all round. 


MIND you, there are people who 

actually welcome those long buff 
envelopes. There was an old lad 
down the country, for instance, who 
hardly had a penny to his name be- 
yond a few shillings a week pension. 
Yet he went along to the local tax 
Office every year and insisted that 
they post him a form. Reason? He 
needed those official envelopes to im- 
press both the postman and his 
neighbours. 

But for most of us those envelopes 
are looked upon with distaste and 
shoved away in a back drawer, as 
often as not both unopened and un- 
read. It is a little Irish eccentricity 
that makes income-tax folk peevish. 
“Business types who pride them- 
selves on answering correspondence 
by return are surprised when we tell 
them we wrote about the matter six 
months, perhaps a year before,” we 
remember an income-tax man saying 
to us once, 

He went on to tell us that it is a 
fallacy to think that you can avoid 
paying income-tax by jumping from 
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job to job, always staying one address 
ahead of the letters. You'll find 
yourself paying up at the end. Our 
friend then shut up like a clam, 
which was our first introduction to 
the oath of secrecy. 


LL income-tax people, we dis- 

covered, from the humblest mes- 
senger to the Circuit Court judge 
who hears income-tax appeals, have 
to take this oath. Any financial 
secrets you may divulge about your- 
self are as safe with your tax man as 
human fallibility will allow. 

As we said, the whole thing began 
here in 1853. It was all Gladstone’s 
fault. He decided to extend income- 
tax to this country, and it was pro- 
posed to levy a tax of § per cent. on 
all incomes of £50 a year and up- 
wards. Except—mark this, mind you 
—those “ incomes derivable from 
trades and manufactures”. Was it 
due to the fact that not even Glad- 
stone’s men could unravel the book- 
keeping systems of the Irish? 


Nowapays, of course, there is no 
favouritism. You are convinced 
at times that you, and you alone, are 


supporting this country? A fallacy. 
And remember: the next time you 
receive a demand notice from your 
local office, pause for a moment be- 
fore you start to mouth those horrid 
curses. 

The man who sent you the demand 
notice probably curses, too, when he 
receives his salary cheque—with a 
slip pinned to it telling him that his 
income-tax has once more been re- 
moved. 


CNT Dd 


OTICE on plumber’s window: 


prepare for the burst.” 


“Hope for the best— 





Franz Von Papen was German military attaché in Washington from 1914 
onwards. He was, later, Chancellor of Germany and, during the last war, 
as Minister to Ankara, figured in the famous “Operation Cicero” case 


Von Papen’s Meetings With 


Casement 





HE beginning of the first World 

War found me at Vera Cruz 

with the U.S. expeditionary 
force which had gone there to de- 
mand satisfaction for the Tampico 
flag incident. A dramatic change 
followed immediately from this 
“ kindergarten war ” —as an 
American friend labelled it—to a 
struggle which drew all the nations 
of the world into its vortex. 

I was then the accredited military 
attaché of the German Empire to 
Mexico and Washington, and my 
office naturally imposed on me an 
important role in the colossal drama 
that was beginning to unfold itself. 


OF course, the United States was in 

no way involved in the outbreak 
of the war itself, or in the delibera- 
tions that had dragged the great 
European powers into conflict; it was 
neutral, and held itself aloof from 
European strife. 

This disinterest, however, was only 
apparent: a struggle that quickly 
was becoming world-wide could not 
for long allow the Americans to sit 
on the fence. 


FRANZ VON PAPEN 








INDIAN OPINION 
About the time of this rising 
an Irishman was also caught 
by the British in an attempt to 
bring arms to Ireland from 
Germany. This man was Sir 
Roger Casement, who had been 
for long in the British consular 
service. Casement was tried in 
London and sentenced to death; 
from his prisoner’s dock in court 
he read out a statement which 
was extraordinarily moving and 
eloquent, and which laid bare 
the passionate patriotism of the 
Irish soul. 
—PANDIT NEHRU, Glimpses 
at World History. 











ONE thing was clear from the 

beginning: the attitude adopted 
by the U.S. would be a determining 
factor in the outcome of the war, 
Hence, from the very first day of the 
war the struggle for the soul of this 
great nation occupied the mind of 
friend and foe alike. 

My military duties had called me 
to New York, since the German 
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Chiefs of Staff hoped to obtain 
important news from there of any 
operations that might be afoot, such 
as the anticipated landing of a British 
expeditionary force on the French 
coast. 

Thus it was not astonishing that in 
the exciting days of early August, 
1914, I should have been surrounded 
by a group of men whose sympathies 
from the beginning were with the 
Central Powers. 

Among these men was one hitherto 
unknown to me who turned out to be 
the leader of the Irish in the US. 
and the editor of The Gaelic 
American, John Devoy. 


OHN Devoy in those days was a 

venerable old gentleman. He was 
full of the ideals of the country 
which had contributed so much to 
the development of the United States 
and whose representatives, even if 
they had become American citizens, 
had never forgotten the fight for 
national independence that had been 
carried on by the “ Island of Saints ” 
for so many centuries. 

Hence it is not surprising that the 
sympathies of The Gaelic American 
should have been with the German 
Reich from the outset of the struggle 
for a new balance of power in 
Europe. This was how matters stood 
when John Devoy introduced Sir 
Roger Casement one day. 

Our first meeting was an extra- 
ordinary one. I, the German military 
attaché, found myself confronted with 
a slender man of medium height, 
lively manner, unusually expressive 
features and eyes that seemed to be 
aflame with the fire of a convincing 
emotion; yet withal a subject of His 
British Majesty, and one, moreover, 
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who had been knighted by his King . 
for his services to the Empire. 


IR ROGER addressed me: “ This 

war,” he began in a resolute but 
unexcited tone of voice, “ will decide 
not only the ability of the German 
Reich to maintain its dominant posi- 
tion in Central Europe, despite the 
displeasure which it causes the British 
Empire; it will also decide whether 
or not the Irish people is ever to 
regain the freedom denied it since 
Henry II conquered old Erin. 

“ The establishment of the ‘ United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ in 1801 was a betrayal of 
our national independence; a 
betrayal, indeed, to which we have 
never given any recognition. The 
history of Anglo-Irish relations is 
haunted by it. 

“ At embarrassing junctures in her 
historical development, England has 
always been ready to offer promises 
and compromises; only to worm her 
way out of them as soon as the 
Empire gave signs of being out of 
danger. There is no sense, there- 
fore, in placing our trust in the 
promises the British make. 

“Now Irish soldiers, excellent and 
courageous fighters that they are, 
will once more be needed. Since 
Redmond and his party have now 
offered the Empire the loyal help of 
Ireland and the blood of her sons, 
promises once more will be made us. 
But once again, when all is over, all 
promises will be forgotten.” 


FTER this outburst I should have 
had no doubts whatever about 

Sir Roger’s true sympathies. Yet I 
must confess that I was not altogether 
happy. Had not John Devoy told 
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me that Sir Roger was a Protestant, 
and that Protestant Ulster had ever 
been the mainstay of England? 
Besides, he was an official of the 
Foreign Office; and one who in his 
younger years had been distinguished 
for his services to the Empire. 

Sir Roger, however, did not think 
my desire to know a little about his 
past indiscreet. Confidence has to 
be gained by confidence. And so 
with great frankness he told me how 
he arrived at his present state of 
mind. 

While British Consul in the Belgian 
Congo he had ruthlessly condemned 
the methods that were being used to 
exploit the colonies, and with a com- 
plete disregard of danger or death he 
had tried to come to the rescue of the 
maltreated natives. A knighthood 
was London’s approval of this exem- 
plary humanitarian attitude. 

Later he became Consul General 
at Rio de Janeiro, and once again he 
had tried to raise his voice against 
the exploitation and crushing tactics 
that the colonists were resorting to. 
There were large rubber plantations 
on the Putumayo and similar abuses 
of exploiting prevailed as in the 
Cango. 


UT when he publicly dencunced 

this state of affairs he did not mect 
with the same enthusiastic approval 
as he had earned by his condemna- 
tion of the Belgian abuses. This time 
an English financial organisation was 
involved; London had reacted very 
sharply to his criticisms. As a con- 
sequence he left the service of the 
Empire. 

Since that time this Protestant 
native of Ulster had devoted himself 
to the militant Nationalist movement 


13 
of Sinn Fein and had hurried to 
U.S.A. to provide arms for the rebel 
volunteers. 

“Your behaviour is admirable,” I 
said, holding out my hand. “ You 
have left everything, you have given 
up a quiet life in the service of the 
Empire in order to win back freedom 
for your country.” 


“‘VEs,” he answered, “I have 

finished with it. I have written 
quite openly in the Irish newspapers 
that the English Liberals have been 
cheating us with the promise of 
Home Rule for twenty-eight ycars 
and that no Irishman who loves his 
country ought to take up arms against 
Germany; I have stressed that Ireland 
had no quarrel with the Reich, but 
on the contrary Germany was new 
our ally in the fight for justice and 
independence.” 

Sir Roger sympathised with my 
worries, caused by the favourable 
attitude of public opinion towards 
England from the start. I did not 
conceal from him that I found it very 
difficult to support his political aims, 
which included German active par- 
ticipation in the struggle for Irish 
freedom. 

It was an undisputed fact that 
England had complete dominion on 
all seas. We could hardly spare a 
single soldier in our two-fronted war 
against the superior forces of three 
great powers. 

Nevertheless, even Ireland’s moral 
support would be of the greatest 
advantage to the Reich: since there 
had been no decision in France, and 
our armies had retired from the 
Marne, it was vital to prevent any 
possible help for the Franco-English 
fronts. 
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Every Irish volunteer who did not 
reach the trenches of Flanders, but 
continued the Rebellion at home, was 
a valuable gain. In addition to that, 
the Irish element in the U.S.A. was 
an essential ally in our fight for 
American neutrality. 


HENcE it was plain that Berlin had 

to support the Irish movement in 
so far as was at all possible; and I 
stressed this fact in my report to the 
German Foreign Office and the 
German Staff. Sir Roger, too, was 
of opinion that all further steps could 
only be discussed in Berlin. He, 
therefore, left New York at the 
beginning of October, and reached 
the German capital on the 31st after 
a very adventurous journey. 

His experiences there are well 
known. There were disappointments 
because mo generous assistance was 
forthcoming; and more disappoint- 
ments when the plan of forming a 
brigade from Irish prisoners of war 
proved a failure. Our General Staff, 
however, kept on doing their utmost 
to assuage the misgivings of the 
Foreign Office and to help Sir Roger. 

In the anxious months of 1915 I 
had repeatedly pointed out to Berlin 
how indispensable was the moral 
support of the Irish element in the 
U-boat controversy that was just 
starting with the U.S.A. Their help 
necessitated a compensating favour 
from our side, 
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I only disapproved of a campaign 
of sabotage, for which Sir Roger had 
suggested the names of several Irish 
persons in New York to the German 
General Staff. 


[N the spring of 1916 Sir Roger 

received news which led him to 
believe that the time was ripe for 
Sinn Fein and the Citizen Army to 
rise. On Easter Sunday the whole 
island was to rise in revolt if arms 
arrived from Germany. 

The German navy had built a 
merchant steamer on the model of 
the Norwegian trawler Aud. She 
was loaded with 20,000 rifles and 
placed under the energetic command 
of Captain Spindler. Sir Roger was 
supposed to meet her in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tralee. U-boat 19 had 
finally landed him and two com- 
panions near Tralee, where he 
intended to make contact with the 
Volunteers. British police arrested 
him. 

His fate was sealed. He was tried 
and condemned for high treason and 
ended his life on the gallows of Pen- 
tonville. Sir Roger’s sacrifice was 
complete. 

In writing these lines I thank the 
destiny that caused this high-minded 
idealist and great patriot to cross my 
path. Only those personalities who 
offer their lives in sacrifice for a high 
and sacred end survive in the memory 
of persons and peoples, 


ee) 


Neatest Trick of the 18th Century 
Prom the jacket of Oliver Goldsmith, by William 


Freeman: 


“He also sang ballads 


of his own 


composition, and accompanied them on the flute.” 


The New Yorker. 





Tin Pan Alley brings them out for St. Patrick’s Day 


Those Fake 


Trish Tunes 


D. H. FERRIS 


* 


OST people are aware of the 

fact that on every St. Patrick’s 

Day in the United States all 
of the Irish-for-a-day, many of whom 
are not of Irish descent at all, join 
with many misguided Irish in tradu- 
cing Irish culture. 

This insidious, thinly-veiled pro- 
paganda campaign against the dignity 
of an ancient Celtic people takes the 
form of raucous parades and caco- 
phonous broadcasts emphasising the 
worst and cheapest in so-called Irish 
music. Much of this latter is only 
Tin Pan Alley nonsense in which the 
name of any other two-syllable race 
could have been used. But the name 
“Trish” has been inserted to make 
it popular in the hysteria of the hour. 

The pattern is familiar. The day 
starts with some crudity designed to 
make the Irish appear to be a nation 
of bog-trotting clods; let us say, 
for example, The Irish Washer- 
woman. It cannot be pleaded that 
the dignity of labour is such that this 
is not an insult, for if that were true 
then people would be singing about 
“The British Washerwoman ”, “The 
German Washerwoman”, “The 
French Washerwoman”, “The 
American Washerwoman”, etc. 


Br this is simply not done, for the 
usage is meant to deride and to 


degrade. It would probably be 





OUGH of British descent and 

long resident in America, the 
author, as this article proves, is 
a great admirer of all things 
Trish. 











replayed every five minutes. Between 
times there might be such “ profes- 
sional Irish” bits of erudition and 
inspiration as “ Toora Loora Ley, It’s 
an Irish Lullaby”, which could just 
as easily have been a “German” 
lullaby, a “Danish” lullaby, a 
“ Jewish ” lullaby, a “ Yankee” or a 
“ Swedish ” lullaby. 

Then the programme might feature 
A Little Bit of Heaven, somewhat 
in the same category. McNamara’s 
Band would be blaring forth at any 
moment not already committed to 
something worse. If you are lucky, 
you might just happen to hear Phil 
the Fluther’s Ball from some in- 
cautious programme director; but 
this is unlikely, for two reasons. 

First, it is included in some 
genuine printed-in-Ireland antholo- 
gies as an Irish tune; secondly, as a 
description of innocent fun it lacks 
the coarseness of Who Threw the 
Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s Chowder ? 
considered funny in some parts of 
America. Either reason is prejudicial 
enough to disqualify it from most 
American programmes, 


Condensed from a lecture 
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You would be much more likely to 
hear the chorus from My Wild Irish 
Rose, but never its beautiful intro- 
ductory lyrics—“If you listen Ill 
sing you a sweet little song,” etc. 
There was even a film made using 
the title of this song as its own title, 
and featuring a prominent tenor, but 
the song itself was never used—only 
the chorus, a favourite with barber- 
shop quartets. 


ERHAPS the most blatantly offensive 
of all are the Great Day For The 
Irish types: obvious, undignified 
appeals to the emotions of a so-called 
minority group. None of the airs 
that made John McCormack famous 
is ever used. 

In regard to the strictness of the 
genuine Irish bardic standards, it 
should be noted that even he could 
not gain full acceptance in Ireland 
for the beautiful Mother Machree. 
Written in America, it is still suspect 
in Ireland. 

There is only one rule involved 
in making up these programmes. 
Nothing genuinely Irish must be 
used, none of the work of great Irish- 
men such as Michael] Balfe, Thomas 
Moore, and others. But has any 
recent work approached theirs? 

Killarney would be sheer, majestic 
poetry if it had never been set to a 
note of music—“ By Kiilarney’s lakes 
and fells, Emerald isles and winding 
bays, Mountain paths and woodland 
dells, mem’ry ever fondly strays”, or 
“Wings of angels so might shine, 
Glancing back soft light divine, 
Beauty’s home, Killarney, Ever fair, 
Killarney.” 

In lesser degree, Then You'll 
Remember Me could likewise stand 
as cither a song or a plaintive Jove 
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poem. In fact, Balfe’s long repertoire, 
now almost forgotten in spite of its 
19th-century successes, might well be 
revived. What modern writer has 
even thought on the same plane as 
Moore’s Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms, or Sulli- 
van’s Lost Chord, or any of the 
sometimes unaccredited Irish songs 
like Oft In The Stilly Night, The 
Minstrel Boy, The Harp That Once 
Through Tara’s Halls, and others of 
a long list? 


NOR is all Irish music heavy. There 

are lighter tunes, such as The 
Kerry Dances, or Mrs. McCrea’s 
Reei, better known as Yankee Doodle, 
or Where The River Shannon Flows. 
A generation is growing up in 
America—a generation that includes 
some black-thatched, grey-eyed Celts 
—that knows nothing more genuinely 
Irish than Johnny Doughboy Found 
a Rose In Ireland, or Was Your 
Mother Born In Ireland? 

Is any other nation’s culture treated 
in this way? To call such things 
Irish is comparable to calling Was 
Willst Du Haben ? typical of German 
music, or Where Do You Worka 
John ? typical of Italian music. And 
this in a day when even liberals are 
giving lip service to tolerance! 


Were this writer in charge of a 
radio or television station for just 


one day—St. Patrick’s Day—he 
would start a conservative, constitu- 
tional revolution, a reversion in 
favour of the pure gold of Irish 
culture. The land of the poet and 
writer, of Shaw, Synge, O’Flaherty, 
O’Casey, and Yeats, of Wilde and 
Swift and Joyce, would not be made 
ashamed of its men of music. 
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In this field none would have to 
ask, “ Tell us of old Ireland, and how 
now does she stand?” for they would 
be told. Day would break with Kath- 
leen Mavourneen and the horn of the 
hunter that is heard on the hill, and 
the day itself would be spent with 
the traditional and religious music of 
Ireland, and the men who wrote it. 

The gay lilts and reels would be 
heard, and the Irish fiddler remem- 
bered. The martial music of kilted 
pipers, and of the fife and drum, of 
Garryowen and The Girl I Left 
Behind Me would pierce the air 
again. And The Tumble Down 
Shack in Athlone would be revisited, 
while the listener would also be made 
to feel “as welcome as the flowers in 
May to dear old Donegal ”. 


leprechauns and little people 
something would be heard, but of 
shillelaghs, clods and _ overalls 
there would be a distinct shortage. 
The listener would be encouraged to 
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“dream that he dwelt in marble 
halls ”, even if those halls would have 
to be brought back to Ireland from 
Bohemia, where Balfe left them. 

Gaelic readings translated into 
English might be interspersed, but 
the possibilities are such _ that 
through the day little repetition 
would be needed, although warranted 
with some of the songs that are old 
favourites with the public. 

A fading day would suggest The 
Last Rose Of Summer, “left bloom- 
ing alone, all her lovely companions 
now faded and gone”. With evening 
The Rose of Tralee would see her 
pale moon rising above the green 
mountain. The possibilities, I repeat, 
are extravagant, yet untapped by un- 
enterprising programme directors, 
either locally or on the networks. 

Any one such, knowing his record 
library, or willing to do some research 
and then take the lead in this, would 
deserve the highest award within the 
gift of the Irish Government. 
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‘* Elementary, My Dear Keats” 


AT one time Keats and Chapman were appointed joint managers of a 
London public house. One night at closing time two customers were 

provocatively dilatory in finishing their drinks and leaving. Keats was in 
the cellars but Chapman, who could look like a plainclothes-man when he 
wanted to, decided to handle the situation alone. He approached the two 
drinkers on their own side of the counter, produced a note-book, and 
demanded their names. 

“ My name is Watson,” one man said. 

“ And yours?” Chapman asked. 

** My name is also Dr. Watson,” the second said. 

At this point Keats emerged from the cellars and was shocked to see two 
customers still on the premises. 

“Who are these men?” he asked Chapman. 

“They say they are two Dr. Watsons,” Chapman said. 

Keats rounded angrily on the pair of them. 

“ Have ye no Holmes to go to?” he roared. 

— MYLES NA GCOPALEEN in Social and Personal. 


“TI am a doctor.” 
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The Garda’s Pop-Song 


VERYBODY’S SINGING “THE ISLE 

OF INISFREE”! Its composer is 
tall, dark, handsome, 36-year-old 
bachelor, Garda Dick Farrelly, of the 
Carriage Office, College Street, 
Dublin. “ For me,” he says, “‘ The 
Isle of Inisfree’ is simply Ireland, 
and it was Ireland I had in mind 
when I wrote this song about an 
exile’s longing for home.” 

How did the song come to be 
written? Well, it seems that just 
about two years ago, Dick, who had 
spent a week-end with his parents in 
his native Kells, was returning by 
bus to Dublin and the stern call of 


duty. As the bus journeyed between 
the green hedges of County Meath, 
a few scattered notes, soon merging 
into a theme, ran idly through his 
mind. 


Then came a few lines of verse to 
fit it. Then a few more notes. 
Then a few more lines. Before he 
retired to bed that night he had com- 
mitted the entire song to paper. 
“ The whole song, words and music, 
was composed in half an hour on that 
bus,” Dick told us. “ Of course,” 
he went on, “ it’s not as easy as all 
that; and sometimes, for instance, I 
have waited for weeks to get the last 
line of a song.” 

Dick first started writing popular 
songs about twelve or fourteen years 
ago. “I’ve been knocking at the 
door ever since,” he explains, “ and 
“Inisfree ’ is my first smash hit.” 

—Sunday Independent. 


Most Envied Manin Ireland? 


UTTING HIS ARM AROUND THE 
waists of pretty girls, holding 


them while they kiss the Blarney 
Stone—that’s the job of Matt 
O’Shea, and he loves it. 

Daily he climbs to the top of 
Blarney Castle, near Cork, after a 
two-mile cycle ride. There he tells 
the visitors how, by kissing the 
Blarney Stone, they acquire the gift 
of eloquence. In the summer 100 a 
day kiss the stone. Film stars, all 
kinds of famous people, have relied 
on his help. 

Matt gets his clients to sit on the 
ground, lean backwards, then stretch 
upwards so that their lips touch the 
magic stone. Every morning, in 
busy seasons, he arrives with a 
scrubbing brush, to clear the 
previous day’s accumulation of 
assorted lipstick. 

—Empire News. 


Talented Wife 


& IRISH AMBASSADOR IN LONDON, 

Mr. Frederick Boland, has moved 
to his new Embassy—established, not 
inappropriately, in the former man- 
sion of the Hon. Ernest Guinness in 
Grosvenor Place. The Embassy 
reflects the artistic qualities of both 
the Ambassador and his talented 
wife. 

Mrs. Boland is an artist of distinc- 
tion, and it was as an art student that 
Frances Kelly, the name she still uses 
as a painter, first met her husband 
when he was a young diplomat in 
Paris. No other Embassy. I think, 
can boast a drawing room—as can 
17 Grosvenor Place—provided with 
its pictures by the brush of the 
Ambassadress. Pictures in other 
rooras, which include some exquisite 
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examples of early 18th century 
French landscapes, reflect her careful 
choice. 

The Ambassador himself is a 
musician of quality and, when the 
magnificent ballroom is restored, the 
Embassy will possess one of the 
finest music-rooms in London. 

—Sunday Times. 


Drafted Democratic Pro- 
gramme 


ERHAPS IT IS HIS TRAGEDY THAT 
Tom Johnson should have been 

born into an era of convulsion 
and change. In Ireland, during the 
early years of the century, only the 
agitator or the revolutionary could 
fully impinge upon the public mind. 
Johnson was neither. 

Jonnson holds a unique position in 
this country today. He is the man 
who stood, in a time of national 
revelution, not for guns but for 
butter. An Englishman, detached, 
intellectual, he was thrust into the 
leadership of a movement which had 
been moulded by the fiery agitation 
of a Larkin and the scientific socialist 
doctrine of a Connolly. 

After the 1916 Rising, Johnson was 
one of those who set out to re-orga- 
nise the T.U.C. and Labour Party, of 
which he was the secretary. He was 
the man who kept his temper when 
passions were roused, the one who 
never failed to produce a precise and 
logical memorandum which must in- 
evitably be adopted. From 1917 he 
was the uncrowned king of the 
Labour movement, and, when the 
Mansion House conference met to 
organise resistance to the conscrip- 
tion threat, he was one of those who 
have been described as the National 
Cabinet. It was he who organised 
the anti-conscription strike of April 
23rd, 1918, and he who drafted the 
democratic programme of the first 
Dail. 
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Today he has left the political 
battlefield and sits on the Labour 
Court, as a nominee of the T.U.C. 
Shrewdly he asks the leading ques- 
tion which should produce only one 
answer; patiently he disentangies the 
garbled statement. He smiles down 
benignly, hiding that flicker of irrita- 
tion by a hand passed carelessly 
through his silver hair. Tact, 
patience, prudence, industry—Tom 
Johnson has cherished the virtues 
with which he was born almost 
eighty years ago. 

—Irish Times. 


Born Organiser 


© OFFICER IN EUROPE CAN HAVE 

had a swifter rise to staff rank 
than Major-General Hugo MacNeill, 
organiser of An Téstal (“Ireland at 
Home”). He fought as a boy scout 
in the 1916 Rising, and eight years 
later was Adjutant-General of the 
Irish Free State Army. 

He brings a flair for showmanship 
to the job he has now. He staged 
Ireland’s first military tattoo in 1935, 
and built up Ireland’s forces in the 
second World War.|by running big 
recruiting campaigns. 

—The Observer. 


Labourer-Prince 


PRINcz SADRUDIN, 21-YEAR-OLD 

youngest son of the Aga Khan, is 
staying on the farm of the Marquess 
of Kildare. Which sounds all in 
order until I tell you that the young 
prince is empioyed there as a farm 
labourer. His duties: feeding the 
animals, ploughing the soil. 

In a few months he hopes to be 
proficient enough to take over a farm 
his father has bought for him in 
County Meath. Until then he will 
continue to lead the life of a 
labourer, eat the same food, do the 


same work, 
-—Sunday Graphic, 
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He Paints Tension 


ABstist Pappy Swirt Is A TALL, 

gangling youngster with long side- 
burns and mild brown eyes; he is 
largely self-taught. He did his best 
to avoid school altogether, and when 
rounded up and set at a desk, he 
spent his time sketching instead of 
learning his Latin. 

By 1950, Paddy was in Paris, living 
in a cheap Left Bank hotel. He had 
tackled Paris with £25 in his pockets, 
but that was soon gone, and he 
scrabbled a living doin; commission 
portraits of American G.I.s and 
tourists. 

“No picture survived this period,” 
he says. “I sold them all to buy 
food and drink.” Nights, he went to 
the galleries, and there he found 


what he wanted to do. 
The much-admired decorative style 
of the Matisses is not for Paddy 


Swift. “Art,” he thinks, “is 
obviously capable of expressing 
something more closely related to life 
than these elegant designs.” His 
main idea is to suggest the tensions 
he finds in life. “I believe when 
you bring, say, a plant into a room, 
everything in that room changes in 
relation to it. This tension—tension 
is the only word for it—can be 
painted.” 

When each day’s work is done, 
Paddy Swift lays down his brush to 
spend the evening talking, drinking, 
going to frequent movies. Says he: 
“TI like sitting im the dark among 
people. It gives me the same sort of 
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pleasant sensation that I get from a 
hot bath.” It relieves the tension. 


Spellbinder 


SUCCESS HAS LABELLED PATRICIA 

Lynch as a writer of children’s 
books, but her tales are very much 
more than that. Since the day, a 
generation ago, that the turf-cutter’s 
donkey first took to the roads of 
Ireland, these tales have been told 
with a colour and swagger and vivid 
style that have won readers who have 
long since left childhood behind. 
Patricia Lynch’s secret of success is 
not merely that she is a good writer 
for children, but that she is a good 
writer. 

Friendly and unobtrusive, she is 
happiest when at work in her garden 
on the heights above Dublin. It is 
a garden made for the kind of work 
she does. A tall rowan tree, bright 
with berries; a laburnum turning to 
a shower of gold; roses climbing over 
arch and treilis—at all seasons it is a 
garden riotous with colour, not 
unlike a Patricia Lynch book. 

The author who holds children 
spellbound the world over was born 
in Cork city, but left it as a child. 
Her schooldays were spent in various 
parts of Britain and Ireland, and she 
spent some years of her early girl- 
hood in Bruges. From each of the 
many places in which she has lived 
she has drawn something to add to 
the wonder-world of her tales. 

—Cork Evening Echo. 


Greg sd 


LEARNED man was leaving the university buildings, when 
a girl student noticed that there was something wrong 


with his headgear. 


“You have your hat on back to front, Professor,” she 


said. 


“Nonsense, young woman,” replied the great schoiar. 
“How do you know in which direction I am going to 


walk?” 


—Rev. F. Suaw, S.J. 





People who thought they knew the answer provided her with standard 
kitchen equipment. But had they got their sums right 7? 


How High is 


LOUISE 


HAVE been baking a cake. My 
I equipment included a tape-measure, 
six books, a five-page communica- 
tion from a University Professor and 
a chart entitled “The Average 
(Arithmetic Mean) Woman, Showing 
Measurements.” It was a_ plain 
Madeira cake and it turned out very 
well. 

Normally, my style of cooking is 
fairly orthodox. Today was an ex- 
ception. I was experimenting. I 
carried a bridge-table into the kitchen 
and, with the books, raised up a 
pastry board till first it was exactly 
2 ft. 6 in. from the ground, then 2 ft. 
8 in., then 2 ft. 10 in. and finally 3 ft. 
Between each rebuilding operation I 
twacked vigorously at the fat and 
sugar, beat up the eggs and continued 
with the cake-making. 

The same experiment has been 
conducted by 2,298 housewives. And 
by cookery experts and students in 
Domestic Science Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. So, I am not crazy. 


But let us begin at the beginning. 

In 1944 the Housing Manual 
recommended a height of 3 ft. for all 
kitchen working surfaces—iable tops, 
stoves, draining boards and so on. 
This height was adopted by the 
British Standards Institution and, as 
a result, builders carefully marked 
heights just 36 in. from the floor. 
Manufacturers produced “ standard 


a Housewife ? 


DAVIES 

















size” fittings, and thousands of young 
brides and experienced housewives— 
tall, short, plump, lean—were sold 
tables and other kitchen equipment 
with working surfaces 36 in. high. 

Why 36 in.? A group of ladies 
forming the Homemaking Committee 
of the Women’s Group on Public 
Welfare put the question. Was it 
because housewives had shown a 
preference for that particular height? 
Seemingly not. Nor had there been 
much scientific research to indicate 
any specific height as being the best. 
The Homemaking Committee decided 
to find out whether this figure of 
3 ft. really was the right one for the 
majority of housewives. 

Of the 2,298 housewives who tested 
the different heights of working 
surface only 290 voted for a table top 


Condensed from the Family Doctor 
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Lt more of our planners work in the kitchens they plan! 


They 


would soon realise that not every kitchen task should be per- 
formed at the same height: a higher level is needed for ironing and 


polishing than for stirring and beating. 


Some operations can be 


performed sitting down—pecling vegetables, for instance, or icing 


a cake. 


The standard dining table height of 2 ft. 6 in. is too low for a 
kitchen table, though it may be needed for meals for children or 
small adults. A high surface—probably the full 36 inches—is needed 
for draining boards to allow for a sufficiently deep sink. Modern 
streamlining is very beautiful—but not if it standardises all the 
heights of all the working surfaces. 


—LovuIise DAVIES. 
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3 ft. high. The average preference A UNIVERSITY Survey showed that 
was for a height of 2 ft. 84 in. 


E test for Colleges and Technical 

Schools was more advanced. 
Students studied a chart showing an 
average woman’s measurements. It 
would seem, for instance, that the 
average woman is § ft. 34 in. tall 
(5 ft. 4} in. with shoes), measures 
3 ft. § in. from her waist to the sole 
of her shoes, and has an inside arm 
length from arm-pit to wrist of 
14} in. 

Keeping these measurements in 
mind, the students were asked to 
work with different heights of table 
tops and stove tops and to recom- 
mend the height which, in their 
opinion, was the best for the average 
woman. Again there was a clear 
preference for a surface of 2 ft. 8 in. 
or 2 ft. 9 in. from the ground, 
although several of the taller students 
wanted 2 ft. 10 in. Only 24 out of 
322 voted for a height of 36 in. or 
over. Then, just as the figures were 
becoming monotonous, a _ group 
recommended a height of only 2 ft. 
4 in. and among them was a girl 
5 ft. 9 in. tall! 


the Professor had, perhaps wisely, 
discounted Housewives’ Choice and 
relied instead on measurement, 
mathematics and anatomy. His 
measurement was simple and was 
called “elbow-height,” meaning the 
measurement from ground to elbow 
when “the subject, wearing shoes 
and standing upright, keeps her 
upper arm by the side of the body, 
flexes the elbow joint to a right 
angle, and holds her forearm paralicl 
to the standing surface.” The clbow- 
height is the upper comfortable limit 
at which the individual can work. 

She can work comfortably on 
equipment quite a way below her 
elbow-height, provided it is not so 
low that she has to stoop and get 
backache. But above elbow-height 
she has to alter the position of her 
arms and to use muscles in the 
shoulder region. Try it, if you want 
a pain between the shoulder-blades. 

Now comes an interesting point. 
The university workers scrapped 
the previous procedure of finding an 
average elbow-height. There are as 
many people below any average as 
there are above it, they arguetl, and 
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those below will have to work on a 
surface too high for them—far more 
of a strain than working just below 
the elbow-height. So, by mathe- 
matics, they found the maximum 
and minimum heights which best 
suited 95 per cent. of the women 
tested. 


uT of every 100 women 95 

measured exactly, or more than, 
36.1 in. from the ground to elbow. 
But this did not serve to recommend 
a table surface 36.1 in. high. When 
using a mixing bowl, the hands are 
not on the table, they are above the 
mixing bowl. It was decided to 
allow 3 in. as an average height for 
utensils and, therefore, to recom- 
mend a table height of 33 in., that is, 
2 ft. 9 in. A 36-in. table would make 
hands work at a height of approxi- 
mately 39 in.—and that would force 
50 per cent. of women to work 
above their elbow-height. 


There, proved in a_ research 
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survey, was what housewives and 
students had found in practice. For 
the majority of women 36 in. is far 
too high a working surface. 

What now? It is not easy to make 
a rapid change in the dimensions of 
manufactured goods. Meanwhile, 
thousands of women are working up 
backaches, straining into a bad 
posture and tiring themselves un- 
necessarily with equipment too high 
or too low. 


RvsBING our aching muscles we 

come to the final question. What 
is the best remedy for the present 
kitchen? Probably, at this juncture, 
the answer is raised platforms or 
mats for short people and small 
blocks of wood for low equipment. 
But perhaps one day a manufacturer, 
listening to scientist and housewife, 
will perfect an adjustable table at a 
reasonable price. I, for one, would 
gratefully bake him a very special, 
iced Madeira cake. 
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Cook’s Tour ! 


bus was starting in the midst of a torrent of rain when 

the conductor put his head inside and inquired: “ Will 
any gentleman get outside and oblige a lady?” 

“She can come inside and sit on my knee, if she likes,” 

said a passenger, jocularly, and, to his great surprise, in 

bounced a buxom woman, who forthwith appropriated the 


offered knee. 


After a time the man got into conversation with his 
burden, and asked her where she was going. On hearing 


her destination, 
house!” 


he exclaimed: 


“Bless me, that’s my 


“Yes, sir,” replied the woman, blushing; “I’m the new 


cook!” 


E reason a lot of people do not recognise an opportunity 
when they meet it is that it usually goes around wearing 
overalls and looking like hard work. 





OMAS AIDAN CorNELIus Warp— 

Ward the 218th, he calls him- 

self, this grizzled, sixty-five-year- 
old King cf Ireland’s Vagrants (his 
own description), who claims to be 
known in every town and townland 
between Cork and the nine counties 
of Ulster, 

“ King ” Tomas was born in Mayo 
—* exactly where I don’t know.” His 
father and his forebears for genera- 
tions, he says, were “kings” of the 
Tinker-Vagrant Kingdom, but he 
“abdicated” nearly thirty years ago 
Om a question of “ succession”, when 
he was forced off the “ throne” by a 
half-brother. 


Since “ abdicating” he has travelled 

Ireland alone, on foot, singing 
songs and rcacring ballads of his own 
composition. 

“What do I write about? Every- 
thing—from a death to a birth; from 
a general clection or even a U.S. 
presidential election, to a row in the 
town council of whatever place I’m 
going to next. You soon learn to 
pick up the local news—the way the 
travelling theatre companies used to 
do in the old days.” 

Tomas has ceased to be a familiar 
figure in Dublin streets for the past 
ten years—but only in the streets. 
Older Dubliners will remember him 
for his height—he is over 6 ft. 6 in. 
—for his ramrod back, his two long 
frieze overcoats (worn. simultane- 
ously), his bushy crocus-yellow eye- 
brows and his shrill top notes which 
he swears could be heard on a calm 
day at College Green from Stephen’s 
Green. 

“King” Tom is more commercial 
minded than his forebears. “They 
were behind the times,” he says. 





Introducing the King of Ireland's 
Vagrants 


Ward The 
218th 


PHELIM BRADY 





“They would have been out-of-date 
even in the Garden of Eden.” 


WHERE they bought—and tied to 
sell—anybody’s ballads and hoped 
for a “best-seller”, Tomas not only 
composes his own but employs 
Dublin and country printers to set 
them up in type, with fine old- 
fashioned woodcuts for illustration. 
The finances? Tomas doesn’t give 
many secrets away—iife has been too 
hard for that—e.cept to divulge that 
he can afford to pay his printers in 
advance “and take the risk”, and 
that his orders run into 200 or 300 
broadsheets at a time—each retailed 
at 3d. “or whatever the customer 
will give me above that.” 


HE doesn’t “doss” any more but 

puts up in pubs, small hotels— 
“ anywhere that has a licence, for it’s 
on licensed establishments only that 


you'll make your money. In the 
ballad business you'll never do any 
good where the drink doesn’t flow.” 


Condensed from the Empire News 





The testing of fitness to practise law by submitting candidates to examination 


és comparatively modern. 


When the greater part of jurisprudence was 


embodied, even the judges had never sat for formal examinations, says 
the author 


Justice Without a Lawyer 


E. MAITLAND WOOLF 


ESPITE the well-known legal 

maxim ignorantia juris neminem 

excusat (ignorance of the-law 
excuses no one), few laymen are 
competent to argue a case. There is, 
however, no reason why a man with 
the inclination should not fit himself 
to do so, just as a man with an apti- 
tude for woodwork can fit himself to 
make a suite of furniture. In each 
case, he must forgo many pleasures 
in order to acquire the skill and 
experience which he needs. 

The competent amateur lawyer is 
at a disadvantage when compared 
with the competent amateur car- 
penter, because the latter is free to 
make a suite of furniture for a friend, 
either gratuitously or for reward, but 
the amateur lawyer has no right of 
audience in the Courts, even gratu- 
itously, on behalf of anyone but 
himself. 


Though it is advisable to protect 
the public from the danger of incom- 
petent professional advisers, it is 
disappointing that a person is pre- 
cluded from accepting legal assistance 
from a friend, however competent, 
who is not a legally qualified lawyer. 

Apart from the average man’s lack 
of legal skill and knowledge, there 
is another reason for professional 
representation. An advocate is “ free 
from the passions of the parties,” but 





many people go to court 

in the same frame of mind 
as they go to a dentist: there is 
no reason for this apprehensive- 
ness. The courts have a funda- 
mental place in the structure of 
the State, and, substantially, they 
do justice when cases are pro- 


perly presented. 
—E. MAITLAND WOOLF. 











the personal litigant, however learned 
in the law, may find it difficult to 
present his case dispassionately. 


skill and knowledge necessary 

to fit a man to conduct a law 

case surpass theoretical, or even 

practical, knowledge, and include 

experience. In other words, practice 
makes perfect. 

Law, being mutable, requires con- 
stant study to ensure continued profi- 
ciency. New legal developments, if 
allowed to pass unnoticed, would 
make a competent lawyer into an 
incompetent one in a comparatively 
short time, 

A litigant is often better versed in 
the law relating to his own job than 
is the lawyer whom he consults, and 
though this knowledge will be of 
advantage to him if he conducts his 
own Case, it is not necessarily a suffi- 
cient advantage, because he must 


Abridged from two articles in Hibernia 








case. 


and knowledge. 





OUGH it is the right of every litigant personally to lay his case at 
the bar of a court of law, he is well advised to be represented pro- 
fessionally, because the average man is unable to do justice to his 
In theory, the advocate is merely the agent of his client, and 
says for him what he could say for himself had he the same skill 


Nevertheless, the difficulties confronting a lay litigant are by no 
means insuperable, and it would be well for justice in the abstract 
if every man were able to present his own case. 
conducts his case properly has as good a chance of winning as he 
would have if he employed a lawyer. 


A lay litigant who 


—E. MAITLAND WOOLF. 








also know the procedure of the 
Courts. However, a man prepared 


to renounce the pleasures of bridge, 
golf and dancing, and to devote his 
spare time to the study of law and 
legal procedure, should not find it 
more difficult to learn to conduct his 
own legal proceedings than to learn 
the French language or how to play 


bridge. 


ESIDES studying the law itself, the 

lay litigant must study the various 
Rules of Court, for these govern the 
progress of a law case as effectively 
as the laws of a game govern that 
game. Neglect of the Rules of Court 
can have disastrous effects on a case 
which is legally strong, just as neglect 
of the law can ruin a case which is 
morally strong. 

The potential _litigant-in-person 
will find it difficult to read law, even 
if he knows what law he ought to 
read, unless he has first grounded 
himself in legal structure. It is desir- 
able, therefore, that he should not 
wait until he is involved in a dispute 
before he starts to acquire a knowil- 
edge of the law. He will find, how- 
ever, that once he understands the 
structure of the law, he will be able 
to apply a particular thread of legal 


argument to the facts of a specific 
problem. 

He will need access to many books, 
such as text books, old case reports 
and statutes. He will not get such 
access easily, but he will be able to 
see the books if he goes to consider- 
able trouble. 


1OUGH, in open Court, judges 

usually do their best to help 
litigants-in-person to explain their 
cases, and even indicate any obstacles 
which must be surmounted to 
achieve success, the litigant-in-person 
is at a considerable disadvantage in 
preparing his case for hearing, par- 
ticularly in the offices of the Court. 

The Court clerical staffs, though 
courteous, are not permitted to give 
legal advice. The most that they are 
permitted to do is to give guidance 
as to formalities, e.g., the number of 
copies of documents required, the 
mode of stamping documents, the 
manner of filling them, etc. 

Such help is invaluable to a litigant 
who may not know, for example, that 
an affidavit must be typed or written 
on both sides of foolscap paper, or 
what documents must bear impressed 
stamps and when adhesive stamps 
may be used. 





JUSTICE WITHOUT A LAWYER 


[XN the Superior courts, the iay 

litigant is at a considerable dis- 
advantage, because he is required to 
file his pleadings personally. Though 
a solicitor is permitted to send his 
clerk with delegated authority to file 
pleadings for a client, the Court 
Officials do not allow a lay litigant to 
delegate to anyone but a solicitor his 
right, which is in fact a duty, to file 
pleadings; not even to his own wife 
or his own clerk. This is not neces- 
sarily good law, but it is the practice, 
and unless it is successfully challenged 
by legal process, it is likely to pre- 
vail. In a few cases, documents may 
be posted. 

The professional legal practitioner 
claims a special status as an officer 
of the Court. This raises the moral 
question whether, allowing that the 
bulk of the business of the courts is 


transacted by lawyers, familiar with 
practice and procedure, who can be 
relied on to assist the Court, these 
practitioners ought to have privileges 
not granted to litigants who appear 
in person. 


E instance is the reservation for 

lawyers of seats at the Bar of the 
Court. Since every citizen has the 
right to lay his case at the Bar, he 
ought also to have the right to plead 
there. Most tribunals let him do so, 
but it has been known for a lay 
litigant to be denied the right to 
plead at the Bar. It should follow 
that a lay litigant, like a lawyer, may 
wait at the Bar until his case is 
called. 

However, the locus standi of a 
lawyer as an officer of the Court is 
often allowed to take precedence of 
his simple status as the agent of his 
client, which latter ought to confer 
no right thit is not vested primarily 
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. NO lawyer is really well versed 
in all aspects of the law: as 
_ in other sciences, there is a ten- 
dency towards specialisation. 
The best that a lawyer can do is 
to be constantly aware of the 
deficiencies of his own know- 
ledge and to see that he knows 
how and where to remedy them 
when occasion arises. 
—E. MAITLAND WOOLF. 











in the litigant himself. There arises, 
however, a third consideration, the 
inherent right of a tribunal to control 
its own procedure, and there may be 
good reason for supposing that a 
judge is free to direct where persons 
in Court shall sit. 

If a judge has this right, only 
legislation can deprive him of it and 
ensure to a litigant a seat at the Bar 
while he is awaiting the calling of 
his case. 

Sometimes, however, lawyers have 
objected to the presence of a lay 
litigant in the “ reserved ”. seats, and 
it appears that these objections are 
untenable. It is unfortunate that 
they should be made at all, because 
they create the impression of a claim 
to the monopoly of justice, and this 
brings lawyers into public suspicion. 


UDGES hear ex parte applications by 

legal practitioners before those by 
lay litigants. This practice is prob- 
ably an extension of that by which 
members of the Bar move the Court 
in order of seniority. This practice 
is reversed on the last day of a law 
term, when members of the Bar move 
in order of juniority. If this excep- 
tion were carried to its logical con- 
clusion, on such days, lay litigants 
would have priority of motion, but 
this is r~. me fractice, 
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In a few special cases, the lay 
litigant is at a disadvantage. Certain 
Orders which have descended from 
the British royal prerogative could be 
moved for in the British courts only 
by counsel. Several British lay liti- 
gants who were obviously able to 
State their own cases were debarred 
from doing so. 

The writer, appearing in the Irish 
High Court recently, asked for one of 
these Orders and was told by the 
learned President that he could not 
be heard. The writer then submitted 
that he was entitled to be heard on 
whether he was entitled to be heard, 
and this having been conceded by the 
Court, he submitted that the rule of 
practice was in conflict with the 
Constitution and that it did not apply 
in Ireland. 

The learned President, having 
heard argument on behalf of the 
Attorney-General, ruled that he was 
mot satisfied that the British rule of 
practice had in fact been the practice 
in Ireland, and the writer was allowed 
to address the Court. It is unfortu- 
mate, perhaps, that there was no 
further ruling whether such a prac- 


tice, had it existed, would have been A 


constitutional. 
A 8¥ no means unimportant dis- 
couragement to the lay litigant 
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is the position regarding costs. An 
unsuccessful party will usually have 
to pay the costs of the other side, 
but if a litigant-in-person 

he can recover only his taxed out-of- 
pocket expenses. These may vary 
a little from one taxing officer to 
another, but the principle is that only 
out-of-pockets can be recovered. 

A lay litigant who has actually 
given svidence is usually allowed a 
fee for attendance as a witness in his 
own case, but even this allowance 
has, on one occasion, admittedly in 
obiter dicta, been questioned by a 
Circuit Court judge. 

Though, when a case has required 
extensive preparation, the cost of 
typing minutes of fact, argument and 
evidence is usually allowed as an 
expense, no allowance is made to the 
successful lay litigant in compensa- 
tion for his thought and time in 
getting up his case, nor for the loss 
of his time in Court, except as a 
witness. 

There are, therefore, sound econo- 
mic reasons for instructing a solicitor 
in a good case, 


MAN charged with a criminal 
offence has, of course, a right to 
conduct his defence, and in certain 
cases this course of conduct gives 
him the last word. 


oe LIC 
“I REMEMBER one very bad winter,” said the old country- 


man, “when it was so cold that the river here was 
frozen nearly solid, and the thermometer stood at 15 degrees 


below Cairo, and —— 


“Below what?” asked the boy. 

“Below Cairo. That’s a very hot place in Egypt and 
when it freezes there it’s mighty cold, so they say that the 
temperature is so many degrees below Cairo.” 


[DN’T worry about wrinkles. If you live sight they are 
merely the beginning of another smile. 





A 
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Denis O’Dea appeared recently in Ireland in the Italian film 
Never Take No For An Answer. This film is the only one 
ever to have been taken, in part, in the Vatican. The other 
scenes were shot at Assisi. O’Dea had a leading réle as a priest 


SUCCESS STORY OF 
DENIS O’DEA 


JOHN McCANN 


M 


¥ 





HE return of Denis O’Dea of their fellow prisoners. After his 
brings my memory back to the release he was one of the Republican 
troubled days of the Civil War Players who performed in many 
and to the years immediately after parts of the country and made their 


it when Denis played in short mark at dramatic festivals. 
comedies, written and produced by Early in 1927, I induced Denis to 
me, which were broadcast from play the leading réle in The White- 
2RN, the original Radio Eireann. headed Boy, when the Argosy 
Denis and I were school friends Dramatic Society, which Billy 
and later members of the same com- O’Gorman and I had helped to form, 
pany of volunteers. He narrowly were rehearsing for the Tailteann 
escaped death, before his arrest in Games dramatic competition. At 
Stephen’s Green in 1922. He was that time he was playing with the 
armed and on his way to take part Republican Players and two other 
in the attack on C.1.D. headquarters societies, and consented to play for 
at Oriel House, Westland Row, us because Frank Fay of Abbey 
when a troop-lorry came alongside fame was producing. 
and he was called upon to halt. 
O’Dea ran in the direction of Je told me subsequently that he 
South King Street. Again he was had always wanted to play in 
challenged, and again. Then a Robinson’s comedy; and when he 
volley rang out and a man fell dead came along for the first rehearsal 
beside him. he had the first act memorised. I 
remember the shrewd eye of Frank 
T was during his internment that Fay sizing him up as he said his 
he started acting, when a group lines. Fay seemed to be searching 
put on shows for the entertainment his mind, apparently to bose interest 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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for a few moments. Then suddenly 
he halted the rehearsal. 

“Just a moment, people,” he 
commanded. “Mr. O’Dea,” he 
said, “haven’t I seen you before... 
Acting, I mean . . . Now, don’t tell 
me. Let me see now,” he said 
reflectively. “I have it. It’s a good 
while ago, but unless I’m greatly 
mistaken you played in the Father 
Mathew Feis in a play called... 
now don’t tell me . . . Sable and 
Gold. Am I correct?” 

“Yes, Mr. Fay,” Denis said. 


AND Fay put down the book on a 

table and, turning to the class 
in his inimitable and pronounced 
way, said: “People, you’ve got an 
actor among you tonight.” 

And seeing the visage which Billy 
O’Gorman made to me, Fay smiled 
and added: “Another actor, I 
mean.” I wondered if he had heard 
O’Gorman whisper: “That makes 
us out a right pair of hams, Jack.” 

Eileen Crowe’s sister Rita was 
playing Aunt Ellen, and F. J. 
McCormick’s home was many times 
a hospitable haven for rehearsal. 
Eileen and Peter came along to the 
Peacock to see us performing, and 
so also did Lennox Robinson. 

It was a lucky night for Denis, for 
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shortly after that performance, Rita 
told me that “Robbie” (Lennox 
Robinson) had been impressed by 
O’Dea’s promise and advised his 
going to the Abbey School of 
Acting. 


PENIS had the good fortune to get 
the expert and fatherly tuition of 
Michael J. Dolan, who was then in 
charge of the Abbey School of 
Acting. From the beginning, Dolan 
had him playing walks-on at the 
Abbey; and when not on there 
Denis continued acting with amateur 
groups and in radio comedies. 

He got his real chance during the 
Abtey Players’ American tour, in 
the early thirties, when Arthur 
Shields took ill and he stepped into 
the gap in The Whiteheaded Boy. 

He has long since established 
himself as a first-rate actor, but he is 
always fresh in his praise of Michael 
Dolan’s gifts and his unsparing 
efforts on his behalf and all those 
who had the good fortune to come 
under his wing. 

I think Michael Dolan summed 
up the secret of his own and his 
pupils’ success—quite casually in 
conversation with me once—when he 
said: “Every time I go on stage I 
learn something.” 


prcerys 


Sculptor’s Code 


F you remember this simple sculptor’s code, added 
pleasure can be yours the next time you see the statue 


of a mounted general. 


This is a universal code and has 


the same meaning whether in Moscow or Chicago. 
If the horse is rearing with two feet in the air, the rider 


met death in action. 


A single foot poised in the air, the rider was wounded 


in action. 


Four feet planted down, the rider went unscathed. 








The Passing Show 





Artist Among the Tinkers 


MB. Taytor Carson, THE BELFAST 

artist, who now lives mostly in 
Donegal, has spent a considerable 
time among the tinkers in County 
Kerry. He made a lot of paintings 
of them. Mr. Carson thinks that the 
tinkers are of Romany type, and cer- 
tainly are descendants of a Latin 
race. 

He found them very carefree, sing- 
ing all day long—in Irish—and they 
made good sitters while he painted. 
Some cigarettes are all the payment 
they needed. They keep their 
caravans smarter than they keep 
themselves. At night they can pack 
in ten sleepers in a caravan, with a 
baby in a drawer, and the remainder 
disposed according tc a plan. 

Many of the tinkers have not even 
got a caravan, and these make huts 
out of bent sally rods covered with 
sacking or tarpaulin. They never 
seem to suffer from colds. Mr. 
Carson observed that the tinkers have 
their own code. Different groups do 
not mix readily, but a group or 
family will stand by another group 
if there are some connections by 
marriage between them. 

—THE ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter. 


What a Brother Celt Thinks 
of Hurling 
IRISH CHARACTER HAS MANY 
points of resemblance to the 
Breton. I suppose the old Celtic 
origin has something to do with it. 
One thing I like very much here is 
the frank, ringing laughter that greets 


even a fairly good joke. The people 
here know how to be joyful, despite 
the worries of daily life. I have seen 
them dancing and heard them sing- 
ing. For most, perfection does not 
bother them; the fun of it is all that 
matters. 

My Irish friends assured me that 
I had not seen anything until I had 
seen a good game of hurling. Sure 
enough, here was an entirely new 
aspect, an unexpected one, of the 
people. 

What dexterity, what life in this 
game, which at first sight seems so 
brutal. All the fighting spirit of a 
nation seems cut loose in the park. 

I do not know which to admire the 
most—the seeming miraculous skill 
of some players or the enthusiasm of 
the crowd who applaud or denounce 
with vigour the players, the “ ref.” 
and the officials. 


—PIERRE BERGOT in the Irish 
Independent. 


Relative-ity 

N ENGLISH SOCIOLOGIST, Dr. 

James Mogey, states that few 
English people feel any kinship with 
cousins. They rarely bother with 
them unless they happen to live in 
the country or at the seaside, when— 
mind the cuteness of them!—they 
provide somewhere to spend a cheap 
holiday. 

Dr. Mogey also reported that more 
families live in friction than in 
friendship, that most newly-married 
girls like to get a home near their 
mothers, and that mother js the link 
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of most family circles: when she dies 
the link between her children is 
broken. 

He is convinced that the poorest 
people set the most store by family 
ties. Burt they, too, lose interest in 
their relatives if they advance in the 
world, and move to a better class 
house. Which serves to exemplify 
the old Gaelic saying to the effect 
that the poor have no relations. 

I do not think that Dr. Mogey’s 
cousin-relationship findings would 
apply to the Irish countryside, where 
everybody knows his or her relations 
(or “friends”, as they say in the 
North) down to the nth degree. And 
residential propinquity ensures that 
they will meet sufficiently often to 
maintain their blood-relationship 


ties. It is a different matter in cities 
like Dublin and Belfast, where the 
conditions of living are such that 
relatives tend to drift apart and lose 


contact with one another. 
—LIAM R1oppan in the Irish 
Catholie. 


Pets Problem 


GROWTH OF GREAT NEW 
housing estates around Dublin 
has created some new problems. As 
the people move away from the city 
centre, their pets get beyond the 
reach of the animal welfare clinics. 
To get over this, our Dumb Friends’ 
League is to put a new mobile dis- 
into commission in Dublin. 
fe will operate within a fifteen-mile 
radius of the city. 

Most of the difficulty in getting 
animals looked after arises from the 
fact that there are as many pets in 
the Republic of Ireland as there are 
people. It rains cats and dogs. 

Starting with a dog population of 
$50,000, animal welfare workers say 
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that figure may safely be multiplied 
by six to give a total of 2,100,000 
cats. 

Putting cats and dogs together 
(statistically) and allowing for other 
pets such as rabbits, squirrels, tor- 
toises, it is easy to reach a figure of 
2,900,000, which is the actual popu- 
lation—of people. 

—Epwarp Power in the 
Empire News. 


Donkey Serenade 


NE OF THE GREATEST CHANGES IN 

Ireland during the war and post- 
war years was in the donkey popula- 
tion. In 1939 the ass-cart was 
ubiquitous. Today there must be 
less than one for every ten one saw 
in pre-war days, the rest having gonc, 
I was told, in the guise of veal to 
London hotels! The small ass-cart 
has been replaced by a much larger 
vehicle of the same type drawn by a 
very good class of strong cob of 14-15 
hands. 

Another animal which was every- 
where in 1939, but which has almost 
disappeared from the Irish country- 
side, was the pig. This is due to the 
high cost of feeding stuffs, and in 
consequence bacon was often 
extremely difficult to get in the 
country towns, although the real pork 
sausage—and what a joy it was to eat 
them again after the soya-sawdust 
article which masquerades for 
sausages in England—could be had. 

Animal transport has decreased 
vastly in the last decade, and even 
on the narrow, lonely bog roads one 
continually met great Ford lorries, 
which do practically all the hauling 
of turf, which is the universal fuel in 
these areas. 

—KENNETH DAWSON in Stream 
and Field in Ireland. 


Gword 


ERE are two things any woman wants: To be the gleam 
in a man’s eye—and the green in a woman’s, 





Some American scientists believe it will be possible to 
travel to the moon within the next ten years 


Nine-Day Trip to the Moon 


REV. PIUS WALSH, O.F.M., D.Sc. 
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HE President of an American 

Astronautical Society tells us 

that within a decade men will 
be able to fly around the moon. He 
knows the fare, $250,000 for each 
passenger on his space-ship. Shortly 
afterwards, landing there will be 
feasible. This accomplished, it’s but 
a step (4,000,000,000 miles in the case 
of Pluto) to the other plancts. 

Is it lunacy to talk of going to the 
moon? Is it a mental aberration to 
think of wandering through space? 
No; it only needs great courage and 
a mountain of money. Men have 
never lacked courage. The mineral 
deposits of the moon are worth many 
mountains of money. 

In principle it is possible for men 
to navigate outside our atmosphere 
and theoretically it is possible to fly 
to the moon, and elsewhere. In the 
light of the incredible things that 
have been done, it would be turning 
one’s back on history to deny the 
proximate possibility of Space Travel. 


E first requirement is an airship 

that can do without the air. It 
must not be like an aeroplane that 
is supported by the atmosphere, and 
derives its propulsive power from 
beating the air, nor like a jet-plane 
that takes much of its fuel from the 


air about it. Rockets are the answer 
to this problem. 

Rockets want nothing from the 
atmosphere. They are completely 
self-contained, carry all their own 
fuel. They make their own gases, 
which on creation, rush out through 
nozzles, and set the rocket in motion. 

The Germans evolved a fuel for 
their V-2 rockets during the second 
world war. They found that petrol 
or alcohol burning in liquid air or 
liquid oxygen furnishes vast 
quantities of gas which provide 
enormous punch and yet there is no 
explosion. 


ANY other fuel combinations would 
give, theoretically at least, much 
greater rush of exhaust. A combina- 
tion of liquid oxygen and liquid 
hydrogen should be half as good 
again. 

I am afraid, however, that the 
hopes of _ inter-planetary travel 
depend on getting a much more 
powerful fuel and a much lightes 
load of it. For this, astronautically 
minded men look to atomic fuel. A 
few pounds of uranium or something, 
a harnessed atom bomb taught not to 
explode, a properly tamed hydrogen 
bomb—slight weight, unbounded 
energy, there the future lies. 


Condensed from the Standard 
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Such fuel, as far as we know, is 
not yet available, perhaps never will. 
Still again, prophecy is unwise. The 
use of such high-energy fuels, even 
if they existed, is not without its 
headaches. 


OWEVER, let’s presume all such 

difficulties are solved. We have 
the fuel. We have the ways and 
means of controlling the great 
temperatures in the rocket, the 
extremes of heat and cold as we rush 
through the air, and then in almost 
empty space. We have taken care, 
if care must be taken, of harmful 
rays from the sun which are normally 
absorbed or diverted by the upper 
atmosphere. 

We have no fear of crashing into 
the rock fragments that  hurtle 
through space. We have our food, 
our water, our oxygen. Our cabin is 
pressurised. We have paid our 
$250,000. If we have any sense we 
will have made our souls. For we 
are off to the moon. 

Starting off our rocket we must 
travel pretty slowly because the 
human body cannot bear great 
acceleration or deceleration. This we 
know from the experiences of pilots 
suffering from  black-outs. Our 
acceleration in fact must be less than 
130 feet per second. 


CCELERATING at this rate we will be 
travelling at eight miles a second 
after about six minutes. And we 
must travel eight miles a second or 
we will not be able to get away from 
the earth. The earth’s gravitational 
pull will win unless we reach this 
“escape velocity.” 
On we go, the earth dragging us 
back with weakening grasp. We look 
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down on earth partially cloaked with 
ever-present cloud. Its colours 
change. Around us it is dark. The 
sun glows like white-hot steel. But 
we are spared many worries on our 
way to the moon. 

We don’t have to allow for the pull 
of the sun, we don’t worry about the 
fact that the earth is rushing round 
the same sun on its yearly journey. 
For the moon is daughter to our 
earth. She travels with us. She 
belongs to the family. 

It’s like walking on an escalator. 
It doesn’t matter that it is moving 
because we move together. Travel 
to another planet is much more 
difficult; then it is like stepping from 
the escalator to firm ground, or 
worse, on to another escalator in 
motion. 

Soon we reach a most interesting 
place which could perhaps be the 
point of no return. We arrive at a 
point when the pull cf Mother Earth 
is exactly counteracted by the pull 
in the opposite direction of Sister 
Moon. Beyond that point it is the 
moon that claims us. Crash now and 
ours will be a lunar grave, for we 
are drawn by the force of gravity to 
the bosom of our satellite. 


© need any more for roaring rush 


of gas. Our engines are cut off. 
Precious fuel to bring us home is 
spared. We hurtle moonwards, faster 
and faster. Left to itself, the space- 
ship would crash-land at incredible 
speed. Our only way of braking 
is to restart our rocket-exhaust, turn 
round and use the recoil of the jets 
to slow us. 

The return journey would start as 
before. It would be easier as the 
moon has no atmosphere to check 
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our rocket, and the backward pull 
of the moon is only one-cightieth 
that of the earth. 


ON passing the point of no return 

the earth once more takes over, 
our engines are silenced and we fall 
freely earthwards. On reaching the 
atmosphere we can again reverse, use 
the motor once more to brake our 
fall and so avoid over-heating the 
space-ship by air-friction, or crash- 
ing. 

There is, however, another way of 
landing this time because, unlike the 
moon, the earth has an atmosphere. 
Instead of dashing headlong into the 
air, we can just graze it and then 
swing round and round the earth in 
ever-decreasing ellipses, all the while 
going slower as the atmosphere 
checks our mad career. (Think of 
slowing a swinging-boat.) 

Within a day we could touch down 
slowly and serenely. The calendar 
would show that we had been nine 
days away—a nine days’ wonder. 


OUND the sun the planets travel. 

They are pulled by the sun which 
wants to devour them. Being in 
motion they want to travel in a 
straight line at a uniform speed for 
ever. The compromise is an orbit 
round the sun. Our rocket can 
become a little planet. 

We can shoot it out into space, 
cut off the engines, and it will, if 
unhindered, continue in the same 
direction at the same rate. But the 
sun will interfere. The rocket then 
will work out a compromise orbit. 
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It will travel round the sun without 
any form of self-propulsion. 

Theoretically again such orbits can 
be intelligently used to get us around 
the other planets, in our space-ship. 
But remember the escalator. As in 
the case of the moon, we can land on 
them. A round trip to Venus would 
take over two years; for Mars we 
would need nearly three. This kind 
of space-travel is extremely prodigal 
of fuel and the initial problem of a 
take-off is increased beyond measure. 

To counteract the great load of fuel 
needed for such journeys the most 
wonderful plan ever has been sug- 
gested. An air-station 500 miles up 
is to be built, and the necessary fuel 
brought up in small loads by rockets, 
stored there and used by the inter- 
planetary space-ships. These ships 
would then have the advantage of 
starting off with a full load—the most 
difficult part of their journey com- 
pleted. 


Fntastic? Mad? No, theoretically 
quite possible. It follows from the 
planetary idea—let’s make another 


moon. A_ rocket could be sent 
beyond the atmosphere. Once there, 
if going fast enough, it would work 
out an orbit for itself around the 
earth, never slowing, never needing 
fuel. 

On it and around it, other pieces 
could be added, fuel, food and what- 
not stored, and a headquarters estab- 
lished in the sky. From a physics 
point of view, it’s worth thinking 
about. From a personal point of 
view—well, I'll keep my $250,000. 


Gwe od 
ANY a person has an excellent aim in life, but no 


ammunition, 








How the Bees 


Came 


Condensed from 
Animals under the Rainbow * 
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m the case of the bees that 

migrated to Ireland the instinct, 

from first to last, was centred in 
enc man. We may as well call him 
Dominic and be done with it, 
although the books give us several 
variations of the same name. 

The story is told in the Life of 
St. David of Wales, of whom this 
Dominic was a follower. He had 
come over from Ireland in order to 
work in Sz. David’s monastery at 
Minevia. 

At first, he was employed in the 
making and mending of the roads 
round about the place; but in the 
end he was given charge of the bees 
which were an important item of the 
monastic property. He did his duty 
20 well that the bees got it into their 
heads that they couldn’t live without 
him. 

Towards the end of his days, he 
suddenly felt that he wanted to die 
in his native country; and when once 
Irish people get that sort of notion 
there is no holding them back. Pre- 
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parations were made, and on the 
appointed day the coracle was carried 
down to the edge of the sea, ship- 
shape and ready to be floated. 


AVING a last farewell to his com- 
panions, Dominic pushed the 
coracle before him for a yard or two 
and then scrambled in when it was in 
deep water. The biade was dipping 
rapidly up and down: and soon the 
voyage began in earnest... . 

Meanwhile, back in the monastery 
garden, things began to happen. Some 
stray bee or other must have seen 
what was going forward on the 
beach and reported it to head- 
quarters. There was a round-table 
conference, at which an important 
resolution was carried unanimously. 
In the twinking of an eye, the 
occupants of the hives began to file 
out one behind the other. 

They hovered about in the air until 
such time as all were assembied and 
then, forming one huge swarm, they 
floated away towards Domumic and 
his coracle. 


Dominic had a brainwave. He 
knew that in monasteries 
obedience is the main thing—power- 
ful enough, sometimes, to work 
miracles. And so he promptly re- 
turned to St. David and urged him 
to command the bees to go back to 
their hives. 

It was in vain. There was nothing 
for it but to put a brave face on the 
affair. Dominic paddled away to the 
other side, with the big black cloud 
suspended above him like a big 
umbrella. And that, says the old 
writer, is how there come to be 
honeycombs and wax-candies in 
Ireland. 


12/6 net. 





God planned the physical aspects, too 


Happiness in Marriage 


REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


OST young couples “marry 

because we love each other.” 

Their wedding was preceded 
by a courtship in which friendship 
ripened into love which now seeks 
its fulfilment in the joys of the 
nuptial relationship. 

They have tasted of romance. 
Love’s young dream has whispered 
into their ears the age-old happi- 
ness, and the joys of consummated 
love are then the motives which 


prompt young people to marry. 


is a large physical element 

in the marital relationship. The 
mating instinct is of divine origin. 
When exercised in accordance with 
God’s plan in the holy institution of 
marriage, it acquires a high nobility. 

In bringing the reverent expres- 
sion of affection to his spouse, man 
finds that his self-surrender floods 
his own being with the splendour 
and glory of a love multipiied mani- 
fold. It is the unique glory of love 
that in giving the donor loses 
nothing, but is himself enriched. 

In speaking the language of fove, 
bride and groom find their voices 
delicately attuncd to the cars of 
God. For love is God's vernacular. 


ECAUSE it ministers to the sac- 
rificial labours of child-bearing 
and child-rearing, the conjugal re- 
lation brings into play the psychical 


and spiritual elements which consti- 
tute the deepest and most satisfying 
qualities in human love. 

Since the distinctive element in 
man’s mature is not the physical, 
which the animals also have, but 
the spiritual, wherein his true 
dignity lies, it follows that physical 
gtatification bought at the expense 
of comscience is the bargain of a 
fool. 

The conjugal relation embodies 
the highest and noblest joy of sex 
because it involves the hearty 
approval of conscience and there- 
fore the intimate participation of the 
soul. 

That is why the encyclical “On 
Christian Marriage” says that in 
marriage the souls of the contracting 
patties are knit together even more 
deeply and more intimately than are 


tT connubial relation involves 

physical and spiritual clements 
whose values and importance can 
scarcely be overestimated. It effects 
a tremendous deepening of human 
love, imtensifics its unity, and 
Strengthens its permanence. 

The wholesome influence of the 
conjugal relationship in fostering 
mutual love and in perfecting the 
spiritual life of the married couple 
is brought out by no one more 
clearly or more beautifully than by 
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Pius XI in his encyclical 
Christian Marriage.” 


“On 


Accorvinc to His Holiness, the 

primary purpose of this outward 
expression of love is “that man and 
wife help each other day by day in 
forming and perfecting themselves 
in the interior life, so that through 
their partnership in life they may 
advance ever more and more in 
virtue, and above all that they may 
grow in true love toward God and 
their neighbour.” 

It may occasion surprise to note 
that the encyclical terms the end 
just mentioned “the primary pur- 
pose” of the marriage relation. The 
encyclical makes clear, however, in 
what sense this is to be understood. 

It states that the mutual good 
which the spouses can achieve by 
bringing out the best in each other’s 
mature “may truly be called even 
the primary cause and reason of 
marriage, provided that marriage is 
understood, not in the narrower 
sense as an institution for the due 
begetting and rearing of children, 
but in the wider sense as an intimate 
communion, association and com- 
panionship in all life.” 


© one, therefore, exalts the beauty, 

the nobility, and the holiness of 
conjugal love more highly than the 
Church. Indeed, she views it as a 
mighty stimulant to the growth of 
that universal love which embraces 
God and all mankind. 

In an analysis of conjugal love, as 
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penetrating as it is thought-pro- 


voking, Hildebrand points out how 
it differs from all other loves or 
friendships, and approximates most 
closely the love of the soul for its 
heavenly bridegroom, Jesus Christ. 


most complete self-surrender 

and the most perfect fusion of 

personalities are achieved only in 

marriage. It is the source of man’s 

deepest and most abiding happiness 

—a happiness for which there can 
be no substitute on this earth. 


"THE simple fact is that there are 

enormous differences in_ the 
physiology and psychology of the 
two sexes. These differences come 
to the focal point in the conjugal 
relation. They must therefore be 
properly understood if their needs 
are to be intelligently met. The 
failure to do so is likely to lead to 
frigidity, psychical antipathy, and 
even estrangement. 

Here, as elsewhere, knowledge is 
power. When good will and affection 
are illuminated by an understanding 
of the distinctive needs of each 
partner, the expression of love will 
not be blind and riotous, but will 
be conducive to the deepest happi- 
ness of both husband and wife. 


NLESS the expression of conjugal 

attachment is guided by intelli- 
gence, it will fail to achieve “ the 
fostering of mutual love” which the 
Holy Father stresses as of such 
primary importance. 


Gwe o 
“ Wry the goldfish on your desk, sir?” 
“Tr’s a novelty to have something around here 
opening its mouth without asking for a rise.” 


—The Link. 





The writer, an American critic and essayist, reviewing “The Stories of 

Frank O’Connor” (published last autumn in New York) says O’Connor 

has given a new voice to the short story in English and made a permanent 
contribution to its literature 


US. VIEW OF FRANK O'CONNOR 


HORACE REYNOLDS 


ICHAEL O’DONOVAN, better 

known by his pen-name Frank 

O’Connor, is Ireland’s foremost 
living storyteller. During the past 
twenty years, two novels and five 
collections of his short stories have 
appeared in the U.S.A., but despite 
these books and the occasional appear- 
ance of his stories in the New Yorker, 
the work of this fine artist, now in 
his fiftieth year, is still not so well 
known as it deserves to be, and will 
be. 

For some years now those who 
follow Anglo-Irish letters have 
realised that when he saw fit to issue 
a selection from his best work, it 
would make a book worthy to stand 
beside George Moore’s Unitilled 
Field, which founded the Irish short 
story, and Joyce’s Dubliners, which 
perfected it. What we are saluting 
here, then, in these twenty-seven 
stories, is a new landmark in Anglo- 
Irish fiction. 


understand fully the skill and 
power of O’Connor’s work, one must 
realise something of his difficulties as 
a writer in Ireland. Ireland is far 
from the land many American readers 
of Irish fiction dream it to be. It isa 
small, poor country with no gangsters, 
on the one hand, and no Bostonians 
or Charlestonians on the other. It is 


not polyglot and polygenous, like 
America. It is largely a one-class 
nation. 

Ireland manifests its growing pains, 
its struggle to become a stratified, 
integrated nation, in what one Irish 
writer described to me as “ mon- 
strous defences, looney complexes, 
and head-in-the-air assurances,” all of 
which make its life a wild, mad, 
churning surge into God alone knows 
what. 


"THE smallness of its reading public 

is an insidious disadvantage to the 
Irish writer; it means he is ultimately 
dependent for his livelihood upon the 
sale of his books to British and 
American readers. In short, it is a 
difficult country for a writer to work 
and live in, a fact well-attested by 
the number of Irish writers who have 
left it. 

But some of these limitations have 
their adjunct advantages. They invite 
the Irish writer to move his char- 
acters to America and Britain, and 
thus make Irish provinces of these 
two populous countries. They have 
sent the Irish writer into nunneries 
and monasteries, places neglected by 
American writers, whence O’Connor 
has come back with the delicate, 
St. Francis-of-Assisi mood of Song 
Without Words, a story of two 
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monks that might have been written 
by a humorous Browning, in which 
O’Connor complicates the difficulties 
for himself by making the monks 
Trappists, who speak only in sign 
language. 

O’Connor probably writes most 
individually about the lanes of his 
native Cork, but surely at least three 
of his most powerful stories are of 
peasant Ireland. Anyone who has 
read The Long Road to Ummera is 
unlikely to forget its thrust of old 
age’s claw-like tenacity of will into 
the face of death, with humorous side 
giances at the fondness of the old for 
talking of death and the hereafter, 
because “ there are so many more of 
us there than here.” 

For O’Connor has the art of being 
gleeful and serious in the same 
moment without either mood destroy- 
ing the other. Surely The Majesty 
of the Law is a masterful presenta- 
tion of the Irish love of the oblique 
approach. No story more humorously 
reveals the curious, history-bred 
attitude toward law which one finds 
in Ireland, an attitude with which 
every individualist is secretly in 
sympathy. 


as [JPROOTED,” which dramatises the 
rise of the peasant into the 
middle class, is no less than magni- 


ficent. The way O’Connor suggests 
that the two uprooted boys no longer 
think of the old man as their father, 
the fine projection of the excitement 
of the old man imo contagious word 
and action, the cast of human feeling 
into land and sea, so that the second 
becomes the embodiment of the first, 
the final, climatic discovery of the 
lonely boy schoolteacher that once 
you’ve left the sly innocence of 
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peasant life, you can’t go back, neo 
matter how awkward and imsecure 
you may feel on your new perch—all 
this excites one like song or drink, 
leaves the reader tingling. 

But O’Connor is most himself in 
his quiet, richly-plaited studies of 
town life, such pieces as Old Feilows, 
First Confession, and Don Juan’s 
Temptation, with its subtle echo of 
Joyce’s The Dead. These stories, 
with here and there a hint of Gaelic 
oral storytelling im them—such a 
folk note as the shift of grammatical 
person, to get in an aside, for in- 
stance—demand an attentive reader. 

O’Connor writes much of children 
because they dispense more freely 
than their parents the heart-healing 
love which softens sorrow. They also 
enable him to write on two levels at 
once, to counterpoint the thoughts of 
childhood against those of maturity. 
In these stories he gets his most 
poignant effects with dramatic irony, 
speech and action meaning one thing 
to the kids and another to the reader, 
as in Babes in the Wood. 

Sometimes the whole story is a jet 
of irony, as in My Da, where the 
young boy Stevie feels for his parents 
the responsibility they should, and do 
not, feel for him. 

Like all good realists, O’Connor 
delights to jar his reader by pointing 
to the real motive lurking under the 
feigned one, as when in Don Fuan’s 
Temptation, the girl pretends to 
hope that Gussie will not show him- 
self to be a wolf, when what she 
really hopes is that “ he will reveal it 
gradually so that she won’t be com- 
pelled to take notice.” 


ONTROL is not a conspicuous Irish 
virwe, but O'Conner has it, and 
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ft individualises his work. It is 
manifest both in his concentrated, 
measured dialogue, which frequentiy, 
eas in The Majesty of the Law, has 
the grave balance of the dance, and 
im the clear, spaced veer of mood to 
mood in such a story as The 
Masculine Principle. 


Jt is specially manifest in O’Con- 

nor’s humour. O’Casey comes 
down front and lets loose grandly 
with everything he has, letting the 
laughs fall where they will. O’Con- 
nor’s humour, in contrast, is usually 
not only quiet but guided and 
G@irected. O'Connor had this control 
early. 

It is restraint that makes possible 
the calm expression of intense 
emotion in both Guests of the 
Nation and Jumbo’s Wife, two early 
stories of The Troubles which de- 
serve a place beside his best later 
work. It is this restraint which has 
kept him off the words, a temptation 
that has spoiled too many gifted Irish 
writers. 

In his fifteen short stories, Joyce 
wrote eut of his contempt for Irish 
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life; O'Connor writes out of his love 
for it. This does not mean that 
O’Connor is not critical of the 
lunacies of Irish life out of which he 
weaves his artful fantasies. It does 
mean, however, that he respects his 
characters. 

His life has not been an easy 
one. He has known struggle with 
poverty; he is self-educated. But 
there is not a stime of real bitterness 
in him. His compassion is cqual to 
any provocation. His ironies are 
never savage. To read him is a major 
experience, one that can influence the 
reader’s way of life. 


ts wise and sane stories lift and 

hold up the heart, because they dis- 
cover and affirm im terms in which 
we can believe, that life—no matter 
how thick its complexities and injus- 
tices, how harsh its anguisn—is 
fundamentally a gay and worthwhile 
experience. By adding the glint and 
twist of Irish humour to Chekovian 
insight, O’Connor has given a new 
voice to the short story in English 
and made perdurable contributions to 





Definitions 
Lock: A clock is a littl instrument that passes the 
time by keeping its hands busy. 


SARCASM: Barbed ire. 


himsomnia. 


busy to be miserable. 





SPRINGTIME: ‘The time when most girls suffer from 


FLATTERY: is soft soap and soap is 90 per cent. lye. 
Bionpes: The only golden opportunities left for men. 
Harriness: The sensation you get when you are too 
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Why There’s Always Fish in 
This Sligo River 





T. PATRICK PORETOLD THAT THE 
Garavogue, or Sligo River, would 
—________ blessing may be trans- 
| SLIGO lated as follows: 
ney by the seashore of 
North Connaught, Patrick came upon 
he wished to refresh his wearied 
body. He called upon the fishermen 
pleased, and by aid of their art 
to provide some fish for a meal, by 
need of his body. They answered 
that, although it seemed difficult in 
of having such a guest, they would 
like to try it. 
large salmon, which, with great joy, 
they brought to the man of God. He 
tion. He prayed a blessing on them, 
and he blessed the river, praying, and 
would never fail in the river.” 
—Davip K. RING in Stream 


never become barren of fish. His 
“Going on his jour- 

a river called Sligeach (Sligo). There 
to spread their nets wherever they 
which he might relieve the present 
winter, yet, in return for the favour 
“They cast their net and caught a 
thanked them for their kind atten- 
while praying foretelling that fish 

and Field in Ireland. 


‘Tuomas JEFFERSON WAS ELECTED 

third President of the United 
States on the vote of a Wicklow 
man! This interest- 
ing fact has been 
disclosed in a letter 
to the New York 
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Times. 
Jefferson’ was opposed by Aaron 


Burr. After thirty-five ballots in the 
House of Representatives, no de- 
cision had been reached. On the 
thirty-sixth, Matthew Lyon, who re- 
presented Vermont, voted in favour 
of Jefferson and Jefferson was elected. 

Matthew Lyon had been born in 
County Wicklow in 1746. He lost 
both his parents in the fight for Irish 
freedom. He was sold into the bonds- 
man system and the money paid his 
passage to America. 

Lyon educated himself, founded a 
town, a paper mill and a newspaper 
in Vermont, and was sent to Con- 
gress. Later he moved to Kentucky 
and Arkansas, and had the distinc- 
tion of being elected the first Con- 
gressional delegate for the territory. 

—TATLER in the Irish 
Independent. 


BOUT THE MIDDLE OF A LITTLE 

hamlet called Clady (County An- 
trim) we turned on the mountain 
road, and we had here 
a terrible pull up, a 
craggy and broken 
spot. ... There is an 
extensive prospect from the farmer’s 
door, but we had not time to look 
on it, for the company were long 
assembled, and our hostess’s patience 
was fairly exhausted. 

It is but justice to her to say that 
our dinner was well dressed and 
served up, and it was, further, a 
most pientiful one. There was mut- 
ton and lamb, and chickens and ham, 
and tongue, and candied gooseberries, 
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and rich pudding; yet with all this I 
ate little, for beside the heat of the 
room, there was an immense boiled 
goose before me, reeking with onion 
sauce. This dish, I believe, is pecu- 
liar to Scotland and the North of 
Ireland; but it is an indifferent speci- 
men of my country’s cookery, and I 
wish never again to behold it. 

There were two decanters of toler- 
able port on the table, and three 
immense jugs of whiskey punch. 
This was exclusively drunk by the 
countrymen, for the port they re- 
garded as a womanish liquor, and fit 
only for us effeminate people of the 
town. 

JOHN GAMBLE, Views of Society 
and Manners in the North of 
Ireland (1818). 


HEN WE ENTER THE FRONT DOOR 

of Malahide Castle, County Dub- 
lin, we cannot help noticing some- 
thing very unusual 
about it: two little 
oblong-shaped holes at 
about eye-level. They 
were made to shoot through at the 
time of the Fenian troubles, but 
mever used... . 

In tne Oak Room, over the finely- 
carved mantelpiece, is the ancient 
figure of the Blessed Virgin calmly 
regarding and guarding the fortunes 
of the Talbots. This is the image 
that is said to have disappeared from 
the Castle during the Cromwellian 
intrusion of Miles Corbett, the regi- 
cide, and to have returned when the 
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rightful owner, Sir John Talbot, 
came back into possession on the 
restoration of Charles II. 

—SAMUEL GURNEY, in Isabel 


(1935). 


(CORK CORPORATION OWNS THE CLOCK 

in the steeple of St. Mary’s, 
Shandon; the chime is operated by 
the bells. The colossal 
fish weather-vane is also 
its property and is re- 
gilded at public expense 
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at intervals. 

From a height on the north bank 
of the Lee the tower dominates the 
city. Erected in 1722, the last of 
several built on the site, it is a Re- 
formation foundation. Its first 
rector was Rev. Arthur Hyde, great- 
grandfather of Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
first President of Eire. 

Shandon Tower is an architectural 
curiosity, having two sides faced in 
limestone and two in _ sandstone; 
hence the couplet: 


Party-coloured, like the people, 
Red and white stands Shandon 
steeple. 


Visitors may climb the tower by 
an inner stair and walk round the 
base of the “ pepper-box” lantern, 
but most are content to pause on the 
first floor, where the sexton will ring 
a special peal for them. They may, 
under his instructions, ring a tune 
from his book themselves. 
—EVELYN M. FARRINGTON, M.A., 

in the Belfast Telegraph. 


ec @ o% 


’m not so fond of efficiency as you are. Those energetic, 
neat people who go about the world furiously tidying 


things appal me. 


I like a little dirt about. 


It shows there 


has been activity, that people have been present, that there 


is life. 
with dead things. 


The neatest places J] know are museums, stuffed 


ST. JOHN Ervine, Sophia. 





* IDE permitting,” said the poster, 
". oe at 1.30 p.m.” But 

nowhere, not even on the gay 
posters and colourful race cards 
which gracefully displayed a quartette 
of horses skimming belly-to-earth in 
front of a Grand Stand gay with 
bunting, was it explained why the 
Race Committee turned its back on 
the limitless grasslands of the great 
midland plain of Ireland and chose 
to run its races in a race against the 
tide ever miles of wet and gicaming 
sand. 

No one had time to explain. At 
the first turn of the ebbing tide the 
race card sellers, wearing the starched 
white apron which, for no known 
reason, is the uniform of race card 
sellers at half the race meetings of 
Ireland, had teken up position on 
every road and lane and by-path 
leading to the strand and the venue 
of The Strand Races. 

Already, while the wide, shallow 
pools of the receding tide made great 
mirrors for the morning sky against 
the yellow strand, shirt-sleeved men 
were optimistically sinking in shift- 
img sands the posts and stakes which 
would fence off course and saddling 
enclosure and weighing-ring from the 
crowd. 


Grand Stand had been erected 

a day earlier and stood well above 
high-water mark in the sea grass of 
the middle foreshore, a fact which 
did take a little from its value as a 
viewpoint for racing but comforted 
the nervous when the evening tide 
began to make. 

Not that anyone bothered much 
about the Grand Smnd. Marquees 
for the sale of tea and liquors stood 
four-square in the centre of the 
strand. All about them, ranged in 
a wide circle like the covered wagons 
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of pioneering days withstanding an 
Indian attack, were the tented booths 
of shooting galleries, crown and 
anchor boards, roulette wheels. 
Between marquees and booths sundry 
small tables had been set up. Over 
them presided colourful characters of 
impressive mien and compelling 
voice: “Gentlemen, I have here 
three cards... .” 

It was too late to try to find the 
lady. Already the day’s racing had 
begun. Over the heads of the crowd 
the coloured shirts of the jockeys 
tossed and bobbed, seemingly in mid- 
air, as the six horses threaded 
through the watchers and cantered 
away across the strand to where the 
starter waited with his flag, impres- 
sive, bowler-hatted, mounted on a 
bob-tailed cob. 

“Tide permitting” said the 
posters; and now the tide had receded 
from all the wide sweep of strand, 
and the tide level was no more than 
a line of cold, clear colour drawn 
firmly and strongly against the wet, 
golden sand, the sea a blinding shield 
of light beyond, 











HORSE-RACING ON 


GAINST that clear background of 

light the horses moved in black 
silhouette. The starter’s cob pranced 
magnificently before them, its legs 
like black knitting needles against the 
giare. The silhouetted flag dropped 
suddenly, and in the far distance 
across the strand, against all that wild 
waste of light and water, the six 
horses were suddenly no less fleeting 
and graceful than the quartette of 
belly-to-earth horses on poster and 
race card. 

At mid-afternoon, with the wave 
caps already breaking white on the 
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the bay was becoming completely out 
of hand, unmanageable, unmountable. 
The least perturbed man m the 
saddling enclosure was the bay’s 
jockey. He was a small, compact little 
man, long past middle years, narrow- 
shouldered and bow-legged. Under 
the long peak of his jockey eap his 
dark face seemed grotesquely fore- 
shortened and wizened to strangely 
small dimensions. And even m a 
riding shirt of flaring yellow 
blindingly barred with scarlet he suc- 
ceeded in looking somehow primly 
dapper and utterly unperturbed. 








flat horizon, the runners in the third 
race came sidling into the saddling 
enclosure and the big bay three- 
years-old became suddenly tempera- 
mental, Cat-footing over the water 
seeping up through the sands, snort- 
ing with fear at his own trembling 
image in the broken-mirrored sur- 
faces of the saltwater pools, the 
three-years-old plunged and reared, 
lifting the boy at the guiding rein 
clear off his fect. 

For a moment—while a bustling 
little man in curly-brimmed bowler 
and voluminous white raincoat 
chanted loudly: “Now then, 
jockeys! Saddles! Now then, 
please! Now then ”—it seemed as if 


ignoring the suppressed 


CALMLY 
swearing of the man waiting to 


throw him into the saddle, he 
watched the struggling horse and 
began slowly and carefully to draw 
on a pair of gloves; just black kid 
gloves of the kind that any bowler- 
hatted business man on his way to 
the office might be proud to wear. 

He was smoothing his gloves when 
the bay was brought to a quivering 
standstill. An instant later he was 
pounding across the sands to the 
starter, the sober black gloves some- 
how more glaringly noticeable than 
the screaming yellow shirt and pipe- 
clay white breeches. 

Five furlongs of the seven furlong 
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sprint had been run before the black- 
gloved rider pushed his mount 
handily into an opening that showed 
for a blink of time between the 
leaders and the rails. Perched like 
a monkey on the withers of the 
galloping bay, darting eyes looking 
sidelong out of a wizened face that 
still contrived to seem grave and 
imperturbabie in spite of its masking 
of wet sand thrown up by galloping 
hooves of the leaders, he was riding 
with his hands—black-gloved hands 
that lifted the bay through the gap 
in the wall of racing horses to win 
by a clear half-length. 


were three further races. But 
after that storming kid-gloved 
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finish even a National or a Derby 
would be an anti-climax. In the 
sixth race the runners rounding the 
far corner down on the lower strand 
were splashing water. The tide level 
was now a live white bar of foam; 
the sheen had gone from the sea save 
where the last light flashed on the 
rising wave-caps. The seventh and 
last race was abandoned. 


T’s not quite how they do things 

on The Curragh, I know. And 
at Punchestown they don’t stop rac- 
ing because someone has misjudged 
the tide. But nowhere else except on 
that tide-washed strand have I seen 
a jockey ride and win his races in 
kid gloves. 
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e e When Swift was Silenced e e 


JONATHAN Swirt was fond of the pun. He once described it as “a virtue 

that most effectively promotes the end of good fellowship, which is 
laughing.” THe also used to say that no one disliked the pun but those who 
could not make one. Nevertheless, he resented witticisms at his own 
expense. ‘ 

“ During one day at a public dinner of the Mayor and Corporation at 
Cork,” Thomas Sheridan tells us, “he observed that Alderman Brown, 
father of the Bishop of that diocese, fed very heartily without speaking a 
word, and was so intent upon his business, as to become a proper object of 
ridicule. 

“Accordingly he threw out many successful jests upon the Alderman, 
who fed on with the silence of a still sow, neither seeming to regard what 
the Dean said, nor at all moved by the repeated bursts of laughter at his 
expense. 

“ Toward the latter end of the meal, Swift happened to be helped to some 
roast duck, and desired to have some apple sauce on the same plate; upon 
which the Alderman bawled out: ‘Mr. Dean, you eat your duck like a 

ose.” 

“ This unexpected sally threw the company into a long and continued fit 
of laughter, and Swift was silent the rest of the day.” 
—D. S. M. MacKenziz in Chambers’s Journal. 





It has had its shrill-screaming 





enemies as well as its thundering advocate 





YOUR CUP OF TEA 


LARRY MORROW 


HOSE Solemn Sams, the com- 

pilers of statistics, assure us 

that human beings the world 
over sip, swallow, gulp or gargle each 
year no fewer than 300,006,000,000 
cups of tea. 

It’s a staggering figure. What— 
you ask—is tea anyhow that it plays 
such a part in men’s (and women’s) 
lives, both socially and statistically? 

As you’d expect, both China and 
India claim its discovery, the Chinese 


England and, almost simultaneously, 
Ireland. In 1660 the gastronomically- 
minded Mr. Pepys recorded in his 
diary: “Did send for a cup of tee 
(A China drink) of which I never had 
drunk before.” 


Two years earlier had appeared in a 

London news-sheet an advertise- 
ment worded: “ That excellent, and 
by all Physicians approved, China 
Drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, 











typically going so far as to name the 
Emperor Shen-Nung and the date of 
his epoch-making discovery as pre- 


cisely the year 2737 B.c. (Both 
Chinese and Indians agree that at 
first it was valued solely for its 
medicinal properties.) 

Be that as it may, it wasn’t till 300 
years ago that the first cargoes of tea 
—from China—began to _ reach 


by other Nations, Tay or Tee, is sold 
at the Sultaness-head, a Cophee- 
house in Sweetings Rents by the 
Royal Exchange, London.” 
Introduced into English court 
circles by Catherine of Braganza, 
Charles II’s luxury-loving consort, it 
soon became d la mode, and was, at 
first, forbiddingly expensive, costing 
in Pepys’ time as much as £2 18s. 4d, 
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per pound. In a few short years tea 
had become a national beverage, 
completely ousting coffee. 

With tea at 13/- a pound it was 
still a luxury for the well-to-do. As 
Oliver Warner tells us horrifyingly: 
“Nor were the leaves always thrown 
away in the reckless manner of later 
times, or used for sweeping the floor. 
Some of our forebears had the idea 
of emptying the leaves from their 
little pots and spreading them deli- 
cately on their bread and butter, 
adding sugar.” 

Even as late as the end of the 18th 
century we hear of women in High 
Society eating green tea and Southey 
recording how a woman friend who 
had been sent a pound of tea as a 
present boiled the whole lot at once 
in a kettle, serving the leaves with 
salt and butter. Her guests “ unani- 
mously voted it detestable, and were 
astonished that even fashion could 
make such a dish palatable.” 


Rut tea-drinking had its shriil- 
screaming enemies just as it had 
its thundering protagonists such as 
the great Dr. Johnson himself. Lord 
Forbes went so far as to demand the 
passing of a law confining the sale 
of tea to the upper classes, since he 
considered it—in the pungent phrase 
of Mr. Osbert Lancaster— 
“notoriously a powerful agent for 
the demoralisation of the working 
man ™. 
John Wesley denounced tca on 
both moral and religious grounds— 
despite the fact that among his 
effects was found, after his death, a 
half-gallon tea-pot “inscribed”, as 
Mr. Lancaster puts it, “ with a suit~- 
ably evangelical invocation to the 
Deity” which “ tempts one tc think 
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that the great preacher may perhaps 
have shown a certain lack of con- 


stancy in his disapproval ”. 


GAINST these and the outrageous 

Jonas Hanway rose Dr. Johnson, 
flagrantly and gloriously describing 
himself as “a hardened and shame- 
less tea-drinker who has for many 
years diluted his meals with only the 
infusion of this fascinating plant: 
whose kettle has scarcely time to 
cool; who with tea amuses the even- 
ing, with tea solaces the midnight— 
and with tea welcomes the 
morning ”. 

How comes it, then, that with tea 
costing up to £1 a pound it became 
at the turn of the 19th century so 
much of a national beverage both in 
England and Ireland that it was a 
part of the staple diet of the ill-paid 
agricultural labourer? As Mr. Lan- 
caster points out: “ The reason was 
simple if distressing- -smuggling.” 


PPor the smuggling of tea—together 

with wine and fine lace—was a 
national and highly organised 
industry which not even transporta- 
tion for life, hanging, drawing and 
quartering, could discourage. Only 
the ending of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly of the China trade 
in 1833, bringing prices down almost 
to the levels of modern days, 
achieved the result. 

By this time the Indian tea market 
—which now predominates the West 
—had been opened up in Assam, 
thanks to the ingenuity of the 
Governor-General, Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck. Today the 
annual export of the Indian and 
Ceylonese tea plantation to Britain 
and the Repubiic of Ireland is 
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approximately 400,000,000 pounds, 
against China’s 10,000,000 pounds. 

Nineteenth century  tea-addicts 
included, surprisingly, both the 
Duke of Wellington and William 
Ewart Gladstone. Throughout his 
Waterloo campaign the Iron Duke— 
who was hardly a sociable kind of 
man—carried in his baggage a 
beautiful tea-pot of solid silver and 
vast stores of tea carefully packed 
against the weather. 


AS for Mr. Gladstone—did he not 

frequently boast that he consumed 
more tea between midnight and 
4 a.m. than any other member of the 
House? And did he not indulge in 
the somewhat questionable practice— 
so great was his longing for tea in 
the small hours—of filling his hot- 
water bottle with boiling tea, thus 
providing himself simultaneously 
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with a foot-warmer and his favourite 
stimulant? 

Today tea has 
ration” again—after some twelve 
comparatively flavourless years of 
“ pooled” products. Will consumers 
revert to their personal preferences, 
or will they just go on putting up 
with the nearest come-handy? 

Conditioning factors are by no 
means as few as you'd expect— 
especially here in Ireland, where 
before the war the consumption of 
tea was second highest in the world 
per head of population, being 7} 
pounds annually, against Britain’s 
9} pounds. And where even 
labourers and cottiers in the west and 
the south-west rarely bought any- 
thing but “the very best”, which 
meant paying as much as $/- and 6/- 
a pound. Will de-rationing mean a 
return to old-style tastes? 


come “off the 
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The Soft Answer 











ing on a gate. 


sportsman’s mind. 


much.” 


“ BROKEN arm?” 
a. 
“What with?” 
“Trying to pat myself on the back.” 
“What on earth for?” 
“ Minding my own business!” 





SPORTSMAN, returning from a day’s shooting, passed 
through a farmyard where he came across a man lean- 
The man was gazing at a duck pond with 
five ducks on it; and a tempung thought came into the 


Explaining that he had no luck all day, he asked if he 
might have a shot at the ducks. 
shoot on payment of five shillings; the sportsman loosed off 
both barrels and bagged the five fine ducks. 

“Well,” he said, “I think I got a good bargain: five 
ducks for five shillings. But you don’t seem to mind very 


“No,” said the man, “ they’re not my ducks.” 


The man agreed to let him 











HEY’D been digging a small 

trench on a patch of ground 

beside Downpatrick’s ancient 
cathedral on the hill. 

“Full of bones,” said the sexton. 
“See them? I took eleven skulls out 
of it. The place is alive with bones.” 

All sorts ef bits of pottery and such- 
like as well, they can’t put a spade 
in the ground without digging up 
something. “ Know what those are?” 
he asked, holding out his hand. 
“Yes, They’re oyster shells. In 
abundance ali round here. They say 
the Quoile used to have oyster 
beds.” 

That’s the Quoile below there, a 
wintry stretch of water. Look over 
the wall, and you see the jumbled 
roofs of the town of Downpatrick 
cupped in the hands of the wee green 
hills. 

Almost directly in front of you a 
curtain of mist slowly drifts aside and 
gives you the living picture of the 
Mournes. “Peace and quiet here 
always,” said the sexton. “Even 
though we’re on top of the hill.” 


ET’s have a closer look at the 

cathedral. There’s a headstone 
set in the wall of the porch, the name 
on it “ Baron Okkham, 24 of Sep., 
1607”. And another tablet—note the 
spelling—“to Charles dérick, who 
served as Captain in the RegiMent 
of Colloneil antheny hamilton, dyed 
in Downpatrick, 17th March, 1688.” 
Note the date, too. 

Have a look at this immense stone 
baptismal font. “ Lost for 300 years,” 
said the sexton, “and then found in 
a farmyard in the town twenty years 
or so ago. It’s over 1,000 years old!” 

The man who re-discovered the 
font was Colonel Wallace, of the 
famed South Down Militia. “Those 
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toad 


are their Colours hanging up there,” 
said the sexton, “‘he Terrors of 
the Land!” 

He’d the story of how the South 
Downs got the nickname. Coionel 
Wallace, it seems, was addressing 
them on The Mall before they 
marched of for South Africa. Now 
the South Downs, in their prime, 
had the reputation of being “ mighty 
tough ” whenever they were in Bel- 
fast. So.... “If you give the Boers 
as bad a time,” proclaimed the 
Colonel, “as you gave the Belfast 
peelers, you'll be the terror of the 
land!” 


“ FAERE’s something that will interest 
you,” said the sexton, opening 
the door of a side room. 

There were two framed paintings 
along with some prints on the wall. 
But the picture is actually painted 
on the wall itself, and the wooden 
frame stuck on round it. 

Some lovely old stained-glass 
windows, but here’s a modern one. 
Patrick as a boy, and Patrick as a 
man... the colouring was beautiful. 
The window was unusual in that the 
top portion was clear glass and the 
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ng his name off the granite 


trick’s Grave 








picture below stood out as something 
vivid and alive, as if against a clear 
sky. As for the daub of purple glass 
that was Slemish you’d swear you 
were looking at the hill from the 
Ballymena road near Moorfieids! 

He pointed out some of the stone- 
work, particularly a design of heads 
on the capital of a column. The 
heads showed a succession of expres- 
sions, starting with a gentle smile 
and finishing with a broad grin. 
“The old original Norman work,” 
said he. 


L=7’s go outside and cheer ourselves 

up in the graveyard. The great 
big slab with “ Patric” inscribed on 
it is still there, seeming as permanent 
as time itself. But... “A pity the 
souvenir hunters won’t leave it 
alone,” said the sexton. “See? The 
letter C is completely gone now, and 
letter I is going. They chip pieces 
off.” 

Close to the big stone is a small 
slate one. . . . “ Wm. Nixon, Magher- 
aleggan and Colinview, Belfast .. . 
1841.” And scratched all over the 
surface are names of people from all 
over Ireland, including Downpatrick 


md’s Saturday Night 


itself. First time I'd ever seem 8 
gravestone used in that fashion. 

More gravestones, mostly the 16008 
and 1700s, and the earlier ones all 
peculiarly laid out or spelled. Like 
this one dated 1693, the inscription 
cf which reads “Fohn Hamilton of 
Wine Patrick Merchant.” The 
“wine” is quite clear. (Carved in 
error for Down, I dare say. Those 
old stone carvers fairly played them- 
selves with words!) 

The sexton showed me the site of 
an old vault and told the yarn of a 
man who went into it for some pur- 
pose or other. “ Are you sure you’re 
in the right vault?” asked a man 
standing outside. “Sure I’m sure!” 
called the man inside . . . and comes 
up holding an easily identifiable 
skull! 


WNPATRICK, looked at from ever 

the graveyard wall, looks well 
Even the familiar flooding near the 
station has a touch of its own 
“First time they tried to reclaim 
it was about 1745,” said your 
man. 

He certainly knew his stuff, as 
well he might, of course, for he’s 
been here most part of twenty years. 
He lived the old cathedral. 


A 5R8EZE murmured in the trees. A 

pale moon was rising over the 
hills. The silver pale waters of the 
Quoile were ruffled. The lights of 
the town of Down flecked the 
valley. 

And so... Not only antiquities 
in the old town. There was a shoe- 
maker once who made himself a pair 
of leather wings and tried to fly 
“from the old fort” said the oul’ 
residenter. “He flopped in the whin 
bushes!” 





After one might of horror, Father Albert 7. O’Brien won immortality 


Hero of the 


Peniten tlary 


JAMES WALLACE, Jr. 


the only human being I ever 

knew without an iota of decep- 
tion in his heart. He could pray for 
the soul of a condemned man one 
minute, and the next, if ciucum- 
stances warranted it, cuff the day- 
lights out of a moronic lug. 

Such versatility peculiarly fitted 
him for the toughest and most trying 
guinisterial post in America—Chap- 
lain at Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, 
Ohio. Assigned to the prison 
pastorate in the 1920's, the young 
Lrishman found himself at the very 
beginning of his career in a job 
which put a heavy drain on his 
fortitude and optimism. 

The inmates’ court of last resort 
was a knife, a short piece of metal 
fashioned into a bludgeon, or a 
razor-edged stiletto made from a 
file. Few would have let the dignity 
of a priest’s robe stand im the way 
ef real or imagined provocation. 

It was dangerous to be partisan 
and little less so to remain neutral. 
Hopelessly embittered prisoners were 
likely to count anyone an enemy 
who was not bound by their 
particular code. 


peg ALsert J. O'BRIEN was 


nro this dark place young Father 
O’Brien sauntered one day. He 
scanned the inflammable mob, saw 
what he was up against, then 
promptly told all and sundry— 
officials and inmates—that he had 


come to stay. He kept his promise, 
and in so doing his influence came 
to be felt in every one of the 
thousand cells in the prison. 

The good Father far extended the 
duties of his office. In his tireless 
efforts to establish direct contact 
with all the prisoners, he inter- 
viewed each new arrival at the 
penitentiary. 

They soon realised that to Father 
O’Brien every individual was im- 
portant. His office and his warm 
understanding were always available 
to the men who came to him asking 
advice and assistance. 

If the men couldn’t come to him, 
Father O’Brien went to them, and 
not a day passed but what he made 
his faithful rounds of the prison 
hospital and the death eelis of 
doomed men. 


T was on one of the latter visits 

that Father O’Brien met a@ nine- 
teen-year-old Hungarian boy and, in 
talking with him, became convinced 
of his mnocence. Nor was his con- 
viction shaken when the young 
man’s appeal to the higher courts 
was turned down. 

With grim determination, he re- 
vived the flagging hopes of defence 
attorneys and enlisted the aid of 
the Hungarian-language press. The 
Governor was persuaded to grant a 
stay of cxecution. New evidence 
was collected; witnesses, previously 
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intimidated, took heart and spoke 
out boldly. 

For twenty-seven long months the 
prisoner’s fate hung in the balance, 
and during that time he tensely 
watched seventeen other men go to 
their deaths in the electric chair. He 
himself never had to walk the last 
mile. Thanks largely to Father 
O’Brien, he finally was given a com- 
mutation of sentence. 

But it was in the great Ohio 
Penitentiary fire of April 21, 1930— 
one of the worst prison tragedies of 
all time—that this dedicated man 
reached the heights of heroism. 

Officially, the prison holocaust 
claimed 322 victims. Actually, the 
count should read 323, for, though 
Father O’Brien survived for three 
more years, there is no doubt that 
his untimely death at the age of 
forty-six was hastened by the 
prodigies of self-sacrifice which he 
performed that Easter Monday night. 


FTER a strenuous day of outside 

parish duties, he was summoned 
to the penitentiary and found the 
place an inferno. He paused only 
long enough to send out a plea for 
more priests and then turned his 
attention to the victims who, in 
various stages of incineration, had 
staggered or been carried from the 
blazing cell block. He worked over 
them all night, fainting in the end 
from sheer exhaustion. 

He was miore than a priest that 
night. He was first-aid man, prison 
Official, brawny wiclder of a sledge 
hammer, assistant fireman, stretcher 
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bearer, consoler of the injured and 
dying, and gentle soother of frantic 
men. 


HE crawled down galleries flanked 

by white-hot steel bars to ad- 
minister last rites to the hopelessly 
trapped. He held men’s hands 
during their last agonising moments, 
men who could not recognise him 
through the black smudge that gave 
him a clownish appearance. 

Not once did he allow a man’s 
particular type of religion to deprive 
him of a final solemn word of en- 
couragement and a blessing. As for 
those who had no rel. yion—he cam- 
forted them, too—for perhaps they 
were the ones who needed it most. 

Few men ever have earned so 
much reverence in so brief a period. 
I saw hitherto flagrant God-haters 
step up, remove their hats, and put 
out their hands to touch the man 
who had, before their unbelieving 
eyes, immortalised himself im their 
esteem. They had not realised 
such selfless devotion to the cause 
of human souls was possible. 


Father’s terrible sincerity 
shocked hundreds of them into a 
new faith in the goodness of man. 
And this faith was still evident, 
three years later, when his massive 
body lay in state in the chapel over 
which he had presided. 

It was plain on every face in the 
long and solemn parade of men whe 
came for a last look at the beloved 
priest. I did not see a dry eye among 
his many hard-bitten mourners. 


CwhDd 


A WRINKLE is something that if a prune hasn’t got it’s @ 
plum. 








Irish Love Songs—No. 5. 


THE DRYNAN DHUN* 


Rosert Dwyer Joyce. 





By road and by river the wild birds sing, 

O’er mountain and valley the dewy leaves spring ; 
The gay flowers are shining, gilt o'er by the sun, 
And fairest of all shines the Drynan Dhun. 


The rath of the fairy, the ruin hoar, 

With white silver splendour it decks them all o'er; 
And down in the valleys where merry streams run, 
How sweet smell the blossoms of the Drynan Dhun. 


Ah! well I remember the soft spring day, 

I sat by my love ’neath its sweet-scented spray ; 
The day that she told me her heart I had won, 
Beneath the white blossoms of the Drynan Dhun., 


The streams they were singing their gladsome song, 
The soft winds were blowing the wild woods among, 
The mountains shone bright in the red setting sun, 
As we sat neath the blossoms of the Drynan Dhun. 


"Tis my prayer in the morning, my dream at night, 
To sit thus again by my heart's dear delight, 

With her blue eyes of gladness, her hair like the sun, 
And her bright pleasant smile ’neath the Drynan Dhun. 


* The Blackthorn 














An inferiority feeling mee in childhood prevents s ome people from 
making the most of their lives 


Think Well of Yourself 


A PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


CUTE inferiority feelings must be 

taken with the utmost serious- 

ness. They are a terrible handi- 
cap. They alter the whole course of 
life. 

The inferiority pattern is made in 
the early days of childhood, when the 
infant is seeking some way of coping 
with this strange new life, so that it 
will become less frightening and will 
give love, security and pleasure. 

In his pressing search for these 
satisfactions, the infant sometimes 
meets problems and humiliations so 
great that in his panic attempts at 
adjustment and adaptation, he comes 
to feel ineradicably inferior. 

To give an illustration of defect, 
here is the child who finds himself 
laughed at in his first school for 
wearing the fancy knickerbockers of 
which his fond mother is so proud. 
She thinks her darling boy looks so 
“ chic” and attractive, but the fact is 
that the other boys wear trousers, and 
they laugh at him as a “ sissy ”. 


ESPERATELY he wants to be 

accepted by other boys, and, much 
to his mother’s distress, he goes into 
a tantrum at home and tears the 
beautiful knickerbockers his fond 
mother has made. She is broken- 
hearted, and the boy is in a great 
emotional dilemma. 

He loves his mother and needs her, 
but he cannot possibly face the 


sneers and jeers of his playmates. 
The knickerbockers constitute a grave 
defect in his personality, and he 
becomes self-conscious about his 
appearance, “inferior,” and afraid of 
the gibes of the children around him. 

Similarly, a child whose parents 
cannot afford to dress him up to the 
standard of his schoolmates is made 
to feel conspicuous, hyper-sensitive 
and ashamed. 

The root of “ inferiority” in many 
people is a physical defect in infancy 
and childhood, a lisp that was laughed 
at, a club foot, a hare lip, or a babyish 
mannerism. 

Sometimes, too, children are 
heatedly jealous of a brother or 
sister, envious of her curls, or of his 
brains, or of the affection bestowed 
on the other by the parents, 

There are countless ways in which 
a child may feel seriously deficient, 
and if he is shamed beyond endurance 
the basic motive of his life tends to 
become either a constant covering up 
of the deficiency, retirement from the 
race of life because of it, or a process 
of brazening it out by aggression. In 
any case, it is “ inferiority.” 


process of growing up from 
babyhood to adulthood is one of 
becoming more and more indepen- 
dent of the parents who, in your baby 
helplessness, you had to trust entirely. 
The point at which an individual 
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becomes emotionally independent of 
the parent’s praise or blame is, in one 
sense, the start of true mental 
adulthood. 

But many people, however old in 
years, never reach this status. It is an 
old, old story, and has happened many 
times. Here is a mother who spoils 
and fusses her son and insists on 
maintaining the vestiges of the 
mother-baby relationship. 

If he attempts to show he has an 
independent mind of his own, mother 
is heartbroken and suffers terrib'y, 
until the son, repentant—because he 
cannot live without his mother’s love 
and esteem—runs back to her again. 

Here, on the other hand, is a parent 
who is harsh and stern toward the 
child. Whatever the child wishes is 
entirely overruled. The child is 
allowed no will of his own, and if he 
rebels against the wretched state of 
things, the utmost severity is shown 
by the parent until the rebellious 
will is broken and the child’s ego has 
surrendered completely to the will of 
authority. 


Such a child finds that he cannot 

grow up to true adulthood. He 
remains a child all his life. He 
accepts authority—however unreason- 
able—without demur. He (or she) 
will put up with all kinds of perse- 
cution and frustration, because for 
him to rebel brings feelings of the 
utmost condemnation and he is 
terrified of that. 


Because of these childhood defects, 

guilts and states of dependency, 
men and women grow up in years, 
but are unable to take their full place 
in life. They are often gifted and 
sensitive to life’s best values, but their 
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tongues are tied and they often run 
away from taking any position of 
authority or responsibility. 

Sometimes they tend to seclude 
themselves, and become the lonely 
ones of the earth. 

Here and there the inferior person 
will pretend to forget his inferiority, 
and either seck power at all costs to 
banish his spectre for ever, or ke will 
become a crashing bore, always talk- 
ing, 2lways pretending to be the life 
and soul of the party, in an attempt 
to crush the feeling that he @ defi- 
cient and unwanted. 


[7 is possible that you have read so 

far and have recognised yourself in 
these lines. If so, you are asking, 
what is the way out of this misery of 
humiliation and self-consciousness? 

First, do some simple self-analysis, 
Be perfectly frank about your own 
history. Be frank about the people 
who had care of you when you were 
too tiny to determine your owm way. 
They were not perfect, were they? 
Who were vou terrified of? Who 
punished you? Or whose possessive 
love spoiled you and bound you? 

Perhaps you can remember the fear 
of the rod, or of the darkened room, 
or maybe you have memories—even 
though indistinct—of jealousy of the 
new baby. 


[ WANT you to relax and feel these 

childhood experiences all over again. 
See them and feel them as you felt 
them then. Take time over it. Then 
see them again as an adult. 

You may feel bitter about it. 
Well, feel bitter for oncef Bring it 
up to full consciousness, and get it 
out of your emotional system. See 


things as they really were. You may 
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feel full of self-pity as you follow 
this process. That will do no harm. 
But you must realise that your self- 
pity is that of a child who longs to 
be a baby again because he was a 
baby im fact, he was frustrated, and 
never completely satisfied. 

Feel that way again, and recognise 
the emotion for what it is. Then ask 
yourself if you are prepared to stay 
lixe that all your life, in an orgy of 
aching self-pity, or would you rather 
grow up and enjoy life? Similarly, 
would you like to remain humiliated 
and ashamed, and get your satisfac- 
tion in life out of that, or would you 
like to exert yourself and have the 
fun of living? 


Now, recognise why you have felt 

humiliated and inferior all your 
life. You have held through the years 
the same relationship to the world 
and people as you did to your parent 
or brother or sister or teacher in early 
years. Do please grasp that. The 
very people you feel most inferior 
towards are merely subjective reincar- 
nations of your condemning parents. 
And once you realise this fully, it 
need happen no longer. 

Indeed, if you have the courage to 
put it to the test, you will find that 
a breath of criticism or pawky 
humour in the direction of this high 
and mighty person will blow his 
“superiority” right away. Don’t 
people your world with condemning 
parents, guardians and _ teachers. 
Don’t look on the world through the 


spectacles of early childhood. Every 
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cat can look at a king, and you are 
much more than a cat, and the other 
fellow is much less than a king! 

Remember that a person you feel 
so afraid of is not an offended parent, 
or a littl god. He, or she, is a 
person, like yourself, with troubles 
and problems like yours. Accept the 
universe as a friendly place, and 
believe that people intend, for the 
most part, to give you a friendly 
place in it. 

Indeed, it is more than probable 
that the very people of whom you are 
afraid are “inferior” themselves— 
that is why they are so awkward and 
troublesome—and they need the 
warmth and understanding of your 
friendship, too! 


SECONDLY, set out to build up your 

self-esteem. This is most impor- 
tant. Not that you should inflate 
yourself into believing you are some- 
thing that you are not, but that you 
should accept this fundamental fact 
about yourself, that you are a person 
with as rich a potential as any other 
average person. 

Drink in the good news that you 
are not alone in the world any more, 
nor doomed for ever to punishment, 
but that you are actually a person of 
infinite value, and that whatever your 
defects may be—straight hair, a snub 
nose, an unfortunate background in 
family life—these liabilities can 
become your assets if you will relieve 
yourself of your unnecessary shame 
about them, and believe in yourself 
as a personality. 


CWT sd 


A MAN cannot grow rich without his wife’s leave. 
—IRiSH PROVERB. 





The great painter Whistler was one 
of the very few wits who got the 
better of Oscar Wilde 


An Oscar 
for Whistler ! 


HESKETH PEARSON 


Condensed from The Man Whistler * Be 
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“HE Grosvenor Gallery (London) 
Exhibition of 1877 was reviewed 
in the Dublin University Maga- 

zine by an Oxford undergraduate 
named Oscar Wilde, who referred to 
two of Whistler’s rocket-bursting 
Nocturnes: “ These pictures are cer- 
tainly worth looking at for about as 
long as one looks at a real rocket, 
that is, for something less than a 
quarter of a minute.” 

Such a remark would not have 
earned the writer an invitation to one 
of Whistler’s Sunday breakfasts; but 
the Master did not associate the critic 
with the tali pleasant youth whom he 
met at someone’s reception, foresaw 
as a possible disciple, and invited to 
his house. Nor did he recognise the 
new caller at his house as the tall 
pleasant youth whom he had met 
elsewhere. 

But he found the young man’s con- 
versation so much to his liking that 
he issued an open invitation, and from 
1878 onwards Oscar Wilde was con- 
stantly to be seen either at Whistler’s 
table or in his studio. 


* Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ILDE was twenty years younger 

than Whistler, and until he found 
his legs was anxious to play the 
disciple. 

Whistler was delighted to have 
such an intelligent and agreeable 
follower, and for some years the two 
were inseparable. They were oddly 
contrasted in appearance and style of 
conversation; Wilde tall, with soft and 
lazy speech; Whistler short, with 
quick, harsh utterance. 

The easy-going gentle disposition 
of the giant complemented the active 
malicious character of the dwarf, and 
for a period harmony reigned between 
them, especially as Wilde, with the 
prerogative of genius, was quietly 
absorbing everything of value that 
Whistler had to tell him, while 
Whistler, with the egotism of the 
Master, was eager to win the applause 
of such a pliant listener and witty 
companion. 

They were seen together at all sorts 
of places, the Café Royal, picture 
galleries, theatres and dinner-parties; 
and the younger man always deferred 
to his senior in a very flattering 
manner. Indeed it seemed at last as 


18/- net. 
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if Whistler had found the ideal 
disciple, clever without self-assertion, 
respectful without self-abasement, 


fascinating without self-affection. 


WIe quickly became aware of his 

unique gift as a talker, and be- 
neath that friendly urbane manner 
was an ambition, an intention, to 
excel. For about two years he was 
content to play second fiddle to the 
Master; but then he showed a dis- 
position to play solo. 

The crowd which had gathered 
round Whistler whenever he appeared 
at a social crush began to get smaller, 
more and more of its units surround- 
ing Wilde; and at last there was open 
competition between them. Whistler 
had his fanatical disciples who could 
not be seduced from his side, but 
Wilde’s less exigent nature made a 
more general appeal, and soon there 
were more of his listeners than the 
other’s followers. 

Such a situation bred bitterness in 
the older man; and when George 
Du Maurier’s Punch cartoons satiris- 
ing the esthetic craze seemed to be 
giving publicity to Wilde as the lead- 
ing ezsthete, Whistler, whose colour- 
schemes and Japanese prints and 
Chinese pottery were part of the 
sesthetic set-up, was understandably 
irritated. 

“Which of you two discovered the 
other?” he rasped on seeing Wilde 
and Du Maurier chatting together at 
some functions. “ We have both dis- 
covered you,” was Wilde’s soothing 
reply. 

But it did not placate Whistler, 
who, on catching sight of his recent 
disciple in strange attire, rebuked 
him: “Oscar—how dare you! What 
means this disguise? Restore those 
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things to Nathan’s, and never again 
let me find you masquerading the 
streets of my Chelsea in the cem- 
bined costumes of Kossuth and Mr. 
Mantalini!” 


FURTHER cause of annoyance was 

Wilde’s lecture tour in America, 
which received much publicity in 
England, showed that he was an 
accomplished platform performer, 
and proved that he could beat 
Whistler at the game of drawing 
everyone’s attention to him. 

After that, their relationship be- 
came strained, and they started to 
fence in public. Punch printed a 
fanciful conversation between them 
on art and life, and Wilde sent a wire 
to Whistler: “ Punch too ridiculous. 
When you and I are together we 
never talk about anything but our- 
selves.” 

Whistler retorted by telegram: 
“No, no, Oscar, you forget. When 
you and I are together we never talk 
about anything except me.” This 
interchange was sent to The World 
by Whistler, who did not think it 
necessary to subjoin Wilde’s answer: 
“It is true, Jimmy, we were talking 
about you, but I was thinking of 
myself.” 

Serious trouble started when Wilde 
was asked to lecture the students of 
the Royal Academy. Whistler gave 
him a lot of advice, from which also 
he profited during a lecture tour ia 
the provinces; and he was quoted as 
an authority on painting. The faet 
that he transmuted the information 
given him by Whistler into epigrams, 
as if to hide its source, made his con- 
duct still less excusable in the eyes 
of the Master and his followers, and 
cries of plagiarism were raised. 
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J" certainly was infuriating to have 

one’s opinions expressed more 
wittily by someone else; and it was 
the success of Wailde’s lectures that 
made Whistler decide to give an 
orauon of his own, in which he would 
try to outshine his former disciple in 
wit and at the same time claim 
paternity of his own ideas and pro- 
nounce his credo as an artist. 

Meanwhile he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to expose Wilde as a literary 
thief, and either himself or Phil May 
in Punch probably invented the weil- 
known story of how Wilde had once 
expressed the wish that he had made 
a clever remark by Whistler, who had 
promptly rejoined :“ You will, Oscar, 
you will!” 

But that they remained on semi- 
friendly terms until after Wilde's 
marriage in 1884 is shown by 
Whistler’s help with the decorations 
of Oscar’s house in Tite Street, 
though his absence from the wedding 
was excused in a telegram which 
arrived at the church: “Am detained. 
Don’t wait.” 


JN the later cighties Wilde’s fame as 

a talker had grown considerably 
and his views on everything, includ- 
ing the art of painting, were repeated 
in social circles. This was more than 
Whistler could stand, and in Novem- 
ber, ’88, he wrote a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the National Art Exhibition, 
which had ill-advisedly asked Quilter 
and Wilde to join them: 

“What has Oscar in common with 
Art? except that he dines at our 
tables and picks from our platters the 
plums for the pudding he peddles in 
the provinces, Oscar—the amiable, 
irresponsible, esurient Oscar—with 
no more sense of a picture than of 
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the fit of a coat, has the courage of 
the opinions . . . of others!” 

Whistier sent a copy of this to 
Wilde, with a note which ran: 
“ Oscar, you must really keep outside 
‘the radius’!” and another copy to 
The World, in which it appeared. 

Wilde replied in the same paper: 
“ Adis, this is very sad! With our 
James vulgarity begins at home, and 
should be allowed to stay there.” 
Whistler returned: “A poor thing, 
Oscar! but, for once, I suppose your 
own.” 


"THEY were perhaps still on nodding 

terms; but now Wilde, with the 
audacity of genius, did a thing which 
must have convulsed his one-time 
Master. He wrote a duologue called 
“The Decay of Lying” which was 
published in the Nineteenth Century 
(January, 1889). 

With a wit and humour entirely 
his own he set forth much that he 
had heard from Whistler about 
“foolish ” sunsets and Nature creep- 
ing up to Art, and even went so far 
as to use in another connection 
Whistler's remark about himself: 
that he had the courage of the 
opinions of others. 

When these crimes were brought 
to the Master’s notice, he wrote to 
Truth, which had just printed an 
article attacking plagiarists: “How 
was it that, in your list of culprits, 
you omitted that fattest of offenders 
—our own Oscar?” He also referred 
to the help he had given Wilde for a 
lecture to art students: “He went 
forth, on that occasion, as my St. 
John—but, forgetting that humility 
should be his chief characteristic, and 
unable to withstand the unaccus- 
tomed respect with which his utter- 
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ances were received, he not only 
trifled with my shoc, but bolted with 
the lachet!” 

Finaily he enclosed a copy of the 
mote he had just. despatched to 
Wilde, in which he said that “for 
the detected plagiarist there is still 
one way to seif-respect (besides 
hanging himself, of course), and that 
is for him boidly to declare, ‘fe 
prends mon bien la ow je le trouve’. 
You, Oscar, can go further, and with 
fresh effrontery, that will bring you 
the envy of all criminal confréres, 
unblushingly boast, ‘Moi, je prends 


son bien ld ou je le trouve! 


NSTEAD of pointing out that there 
was no difference between mon 
and son where it was a question of 
taking, since every saying had been 
originated by someone, Wilde as- 
sumed an air of self-importance: 
‘“As Mr. James Whistler has had 
the imperiinence to attack me with 
both venom and vulgarity in your 
columns, I hope you will allow me 
to state that the assertions contained 
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in his letter are as deliberately un- 
true as they are deiiberately offen- 
sive . . . as for borrowing Mr. 
Whistler’s ideas about art, the only 
thoroughiy original ideas I have ever 
heard him express have had refer- 
ence to his own superiority as a 
painter over painters greater than 
h.mseif. It is a trouble for any 
gentleman to have to notice the 
lucubrations of so ill-bred and 
ignorant a person as Mr. Whistler, 
but your publication of his insolent > 
letter left me no option in the 
matter.” 

Whistler won the final round, 
largely because, in personal contro- 
versy, Wilde found it difficult to 
combine wit with gentility: “O 
Truth !—Cowed and humiliated, I 
acknowledge that our Oscar is at last 
original. At bay, and sublirne in his 
agony, he certainly has, for once, 
borrowed from no ‘ving author, and 
comes out in his own true colcurs— 
as his own ‘ gentieman ’!” 

After which they were not op 
nodding but on cutting terms. 


MTT pO 
The Truly Great 


ARLY in my life I discovered that it is only the truly great 
who can afford to become and to remain just themselves. 
I discovered, too, as I met them one after another, chat 
whatever their origin or diversity of temperament, they had 
become really great by doing difficult things from a high 
sense of devotion to duty. They were all hard workers, 
many of them from early morning till late in the night. 
They had learned to bear the brunt of blame without 
bitterness, and in every one of them I discovered a sense 
of serenity which neither triumph nor failure could shake. 
They had a certain sense of self-sureness which they wore 
without arrogance or an affected humility, yet I always felt 
sure that im a certain sense they were quite unself-conscious 
of their own greatness. 
—WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CoNNELL. 
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Your Wife Speaks Through 
Your Food 


POOD THE HOUSEWIFE SERVES 
is also her means of communicat- 
ing affection, or of reprimanding and 
punishing. So claims Harriet Bruce 
Moore, Ph.D., writing in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 
If, for example, the lady serves 
steak, chocolate milk, fruit salad, 
and ice cream, she shows love and 
warmth to her family. On the other 
hand, if she serves liver, spinach, and 
a starch pudding or cookies, the 
family knows she is displeased. She 
may rationalise by claiming that such 
foods “are good for you”, but she 
is at the same time aware that she has 
withheld her love and has subjected 
her family to some unpleasantness. 
But, Dr. Moore points out, for 
the children and husband food is a 
weapon, too. Indifference or resent- 
ment is communicated by not eating 
what is served, or by overlooking 
special efforts made. Traditionally, 
the family loyally eats Mother’s food, 
even to burned biscuits, thus, when 
Junior steadfastly refuses her cook- 
ing, she realises he is being nasty to 
her. 
—Liberty. 


Wooing and Swooning 

ETTING ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED IS 

a simple matter nowadays. It 
seems to happen spontaneously in the 
course of general conversation and 
the exchange of cigarettes. It was 
not always so. 

In the case of grendmama and 
grandpapa, for instance, a little 
paving of the way was necessary: 
nothing difficult or showy: a dropped 


handkerchief, the Blue Danube 
Waltz, a helping hand over a stile on 
a Sunday afternoon’s walk—and the 
thing was done. 

But for great-grandpapa and great- 
grandmama it was an altogether more 
strenuous business; great-grandmama 
had to swoon at least once, and say 
“no” three times; and poor great- 
grandpapa had to look pale and be 
“ off ” his food, and get down on one 
knee each time he repeated his pro- 
posal, 

Yet, great-grandpapa and great- 
grandmama had an easy time of it 
compared with their own great- 
grandparents. For example, a young 
lover of the 16th century was advised 
to “take a spider within his web, 
whole, and see it breaks not, and 
shut it inside two shells of a nut. 
After this, boil it in oil in a silver 
spoon, and give part of the web to 
drink. It makes the person who 
drinks it love him so long as the 
spider be shut up in the nut shell ”. 

—The Advocate. 


More than Love 


[N STUDYING THE CHARACTER AND THB 

temperament of your future spouse, 
don’t let infatuation come tripping 
into your consideration. If it does, 
it will blind you to anything you do 
not want to sce. 

A certain young man had a very 
soft spot in his heart for red hair, 
and it came to pass that he married 
a certain young lady who, if we be- 
lieve his rantings and ravings, had 
“the most beautiful red hair mortal 
eyes ever beheld”. 

All well and good, but what a 
rude awakening it was when, not 
many months after the honeymoon, 
he finaily realised that he had 
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married not only the red hair, but 
the girl and her character as well. 

There are many other ingredients 
to a happy marriage besides love. 
Some of them are: Thoughtfulness, 
patience, self-control, neatness, emo- 
tional maturity and cheerfulness. 

A boy or girl who goes into mar- 
riage lacking these essentials, or re- 
fusing to require them in his or her 
partner, is doomed to much dis- 
appointment and marital hardship. 

—Irish Catholic. 


Stake : Happiness 


E GAME OF LOVE IS THE SAME, 
whether the player be clad in 
velvet or in hodden grey. 

Beneath the gilded ceilings of a 
palace, or the lowly rafters of a cabin, 
there are the same hopes and fears, 
the same jealousies, and distrusts and 
despondings; the wiles and strata- 
gems are all alike; for, after all, the 
stake is human happiness, whether 
he who risks it be a peer or a 
peasant. 

—CHARLES LEVER. 


Those Bitter Words 


EW REALISE THAT HARSH WORDS 
are the termites that can under- 
mine the foundations of a happy 
home. Because words are such little 
things briefly spoken and so quickly 
gone, don’t minimise the destructive 
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power which lies in their bitterness. 
They are like atom bombs in the 
violence of their destruction. 

“I can readily forgive,” said a 
young wife to me, “the thoughtless 
actions of my husband, which have 
now and then embarrassed and mor- 
tified me, but I can never forget the 
names he called me—not if I live to 
be a hundred.” 

—REv. JOHN O’Brien in Making 
Marriage Ciick. 


Do You Agree? 


HAT RULES FOR A HAPPY MARRIAGE 

would you consider most impor- 
tant? Here are six points from an 
American survey :— 

1. The longer the courtship the 
happier the marriage. 

2. Girls who have had jobs before 
marriage are more easy to get on 
with as wives. 

3. Professional men make the best 
husbands. 

4. College graduates are more suc- 
cessful in marriage than those of less 
education. 

5. An only child is less likely to 
be happy in marriage than one who 
has had brothers and sisters. 

6. Children from unhappy homes 
are apt to find married life unhappy. 

—BRIGID DE VINE in The 
Universe. 
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LEARNED professor from Columbia University says that 

married men are superior to bachelors in facing woes, 
that they can stand stress better, and, when times are tough, 
married men with several dependants have a more cheerful 
outlook on life than those with none. 


—The Advocate. 


AKE money and the whole world will combine to call you 
a gentleman. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





Amidst the bustling street-canyons and swaying skyscrapers 
Dr. Thomas A, Emmet and William 7. MacNeven lie buried 


Reunion in Manhattan 





UDDENLY the mame was as clear as 

a headline—and almost as un- 

believable. There it was— 
“ Thomas Addis Emmet ”—a 
weather-blurred carving on a granite 
shaft in a New York churchyard. 

Laboriously, unbelievably, I had 
picked out the letters like an old 
woman going after dropped stitches 
in a piece of knitting. Now, in high 
glee, I stepped back from the railing. 
It was like meeting someone from 
Monaghan. I beamed at a little 
coloured shoe-shine boy near the 
subway entrance on the corner. He 
regarded me warily. 

St. Paul’s churchyard is an 
anachronism. Set there amidst the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan’s financial 
district, it is like a lovely woodcut 
framed incongruously in chrome and 
jet. The graceful little church is 
lonely. Wall Street is near-by, so is 
City Hall. Drug-stores, crowded 
sandwich stands, loan companies 
clutter the immediate vicinity. New 
York harbour and the docks are just 
a few blocks west, and all week long 
the incessant traffic surges past. 


ON Sundays, the bell of St. Paul’s 

echoes through deserted streets, 
in sad contrast to long-ago Sabbaths, 
when red-coated British officers in 
their elegant carriages thronged to 
scivices here, rubbing elbows with 
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the men who were to win the War of 
Independence. There are many of 
that war’s dead buried in St. Paul’s. 
Office workers from brokerage 
houses and banks, and reporters from 
the couple of near-by newspapers, sit 
about during the lunch-hour, read- 
ing, feeding the pigeons. Now and 
again a history class from one of the 
city schools goes chattering through 
on a “field trip”. The graves are 
always bright with little flags and 
small floral wreaths, laid by the 
many historical societies that have 
been formed in the eastern States. 


[ ap welcomed the peace of the 

place many times, but somehow 
had never noticed the memorial to 
Emmet over in the Fulton Street 
corner. The long inscription on the 
grey column was quite illegible, but 
two tiny silk flags crossed at the base 
were testimonial enough. The Irish 
Tricolour and the Stars and Stripes, 
their colours blending in violation of 
all artistic rules. High up on the 
shaft, carved in profile, was a like- 
ness of the older Emmet. 

The gracious rector of the church 
opened a great Dickensian ledger, 
and some of the history of Thomas 
Addis came to life again. Briefly, I 
learned that, following the failure of 
the ’98 Rebellion, Thomas Addis 
Emmet was arrested for treason. On 
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his release in 1802, he was forbidden 
ever to set foot on British territory 
again. Like Robert, he travelled on 
the Continent, and actually had 
another insurrection planned. When 
Robert was hanged, Thomas sailed 
for America. 


E was a man with two professions. 
First, he received a degree in 
medicine at Edinburgh University. 
Then, following the death of an older 
brother, a promising barrister, he was 
induced to turn to the study of law. 
Called to the Bar in 1790, he prac- 
tised chiefly as counsel for prisoners 
charged with political offences, and 
eventually became legal counsel for 
the United Irishmen. In 1795, he 
was appointed secretary of the group. 
His career in America was a bril- 
liant one, and his descendants are 
among the most prominent and res- 
pected in the country. At first, how- 
ever, there were obstacles. With 
the Revolution stil! a living bitter 
memory, there were many pro- 
British Federalists in New York 
State—wealthy, powerful, and 
extremely vocal. Emmet’s history 
brought on violent opposition to his 
admission to the Bar there. 

Eventually this opposition col- 
lapsed, and Emmet rapidly took his 
place in the first ranks of American 
advocates. In 1812, he was elected 
Attorney-General of New York 
State, serving for a year. His death 
came suddenly, in 1827, the result of 
an apoplexy attack which he suffered 
while pleading a case in the United 
States Circuit Court. 

Emmet was not buried in St. 
Paul’s—but in the _ Episcopalian 
Church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie. Years later, a grandson 
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removed his body to Dublin, where 
it was reburied in the tomb ef the 
Emmet family there. 

“That grandson, another Thomas 
Addis, was a noted physician,” the 
rector told me, and with a little 
smile: “ The American branch of the 
family is now Catholic—the late Dr. 
Emmet was a Papal Count.” 


FOLLOWED the soft-spoken minister 

back outside to the churchyard. 
As we came down the steps, he 
pointed out another memorial to ous 
left. It was a more ornate stone, and 
bore the inscription: “ William 
James MacNeven; born in Ireland, 
March 21.” The letters were clear 
and sharp in the brown stone. 

“ MacNeven was a fellow-member 
of the United Irishmen,” the rector 
said; “a Catholic. It was he who had 
the memorial erected to Emmet in 
1833. Later, on his own death, a 
group of his countrymen thought it 
fitting to erect a monument w his 
memory beside that of his friend. 
MacNeven had a step-daughter; she 
married a son of Thomas Addis 
Emmet, converting him to 
Catholicism. 

“MacNeven is buried over im 
Staten Island,” my guide finished, 
gesturing toward the harbour. He 
handed me a neatly-typed copy of the 
inscription on the Emmet monument. 
It read in part: 

“In memory of Thomas Addis 
Emmet, who exemplified in his con- 
duct and adorned by his integrity the 
policy and principles of the United 
Irishmen, to forward a brotherhood 
of affection, a community of rights, 
an identity of interests, and a union 
of power among Irishmen of every 
religious persuasion, as the only 
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means ef Ireland’s chief good.... 
For this (mysterious fate of virtue!) 
exiled from his native land. 

“In America, land of freedom, he 
found a second country, which paid 
his love by reverencing his genius. 
. . . Learned in our laws and in the 
laws of Europe, in the literature of 
our times, and in that of antiquity, 
all knowledge seemed subject to his 
use. An orator of the first order... 
simple in his tastes, unassuming in 
his manners, frank, generous, kind- 
hearted and honourable. His private 
life was beautiful, as his public 
course was brilliant. 

“ Anxious to perpetuate the name 
and example of such a man, alike 
illustrious by his genius, his virtues 
and his fate; consecrated to their 
affections by his perils, his sacrifices, 
and the deeper calamities of his 
kindred in a just and holy cause, his 
sympathising countrymen _ erected 
this monument and cenotaph.” 


N Irish is written: Do mhiannaich 
_ s€ ardmath cum tir a bhreith, do 
thug sé clu, a’s fuair sé moladh an 
deig a bhais. 

MacNeven, I read on the stone, 
had “ in the cause of his native land, 
sacrificed the bright prospects of his 
youth, and passed years in poverty 
and exile, till in America he found 
a country which he loved as truly as 
he did the land of his birth. To the 
service of this country which had 
received him as a son, he devoted his 
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scientific acquirements with eminent 
ability.” 

A doctor, MacNeven was a pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the medical 
schools in New York City. Accord- 
ing to the stone, he was “one of the 
ablest teachers in America.” 

The Irish inscription merely sets 
forth the dates of his birth (in 
Ireland, of course) and death, but I 
found a rather strange, and perhaps 
not too important § discrepancy 
between the information in English 
and that carved in Irish. 

According to the English version, 
MacNeven was “born in Ireland, 
March 21, 1763; died New York, 
July 12, 1841.” In Irish I read: 
Deo ragadh in Eireann ar an dara 
lé deag de’n Marta, 1763; D’éag san 
gcathair-so ar an dtreas ld ar ficead 
dan Mheitheamh, 1841. Month and 
days differ. 


MX clergyman guide was quite per- 
turbed, and defended the honour 


of his stone. He thought perhaps it 
had something to do with an Irish 
calendar—“ like the Irish mile thing, 
and the way they celebrated Easter 
their own way in the old days.” 

I was late getting back to work 
that day. When I walked into the 
noisy city-room, my boss greeted me 
with exaggerated politeness. 

“Well,” he bowed low. 
time for afternoon tea.” 

I grinned weakly. 

“JT met a couple of friends,” I said. 


“Just in 
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> me what you eat, and I'll tell you what you are,” 


said the lunch-counter philospher. 


Whereupon a 


meek little man, sitting a few stools away, called to the 
waitress, “ Cancel my order for shrimp salad.” 


—Model Housekeeping. 
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OU may think because you know 

a few of the headliners of the 

Theatre, that you know ail the 
Players. You do not. Neither do I. 
Only the players themselves know 
one another—by what sign or hand- 
shake or password I know not. Yet 
I have walked the streets with certain 
veterans and our progress has been 
one succession of greetings, from 
people whom I would never imagine 
to be theatrical folk. 

“That’s so-and-so,” my friend 
would say, “ a great old player. Never 
got a real chance. I'll bet he’s here 
looking for work; but who’ll take him 
in that condition?” 

Aye, there’s the rub. In that con- 
dition. For irregular work and poor 
pay play havoc with a man’s ward- 
robe, and prospective employers look 
askance on his shabbiness. The actor 
is judged by his rigging rather than 
his hull, and so his chances of 
employment dwindle with his ward- 
robe 


* * . * 


G B.S. could never be reconciled 

* to the Divinity of Christ—yet 
he often said he hoped the Mother 
of Christ would pull him through. 
Hie also found it hard to understand 
the Catholic artist’s familiarity with 


God—and yet he asked for prayers 
for himself when he knew the end of 
the road was just in sight. 

* * e * 


[N the wings during Ballet Season, 
one notices how bailet dancers 
usually bless themselves before going 
on the stage. This is not necessarily 
an indication of their religion; but 
rather, as Mona Ingelsby remarked, 
it is a relic of a custom coming down 
through the years from the oid days 
of the Imperial Ballet when Russia 
was Catholic. 

* *x 7. * 

“ BEHIND the stage curtain there is 
nothing but dirt!” says one 
impresario. 

“ Show people are our best adver- 
tisement,” said one Cabinet Ministes 
and one Cardinal. 

“These people are a lost tribe— 
beyond redemption!” says a well- 
known playwright. 

“What a delightful people they 
are!” murmured an Archbishop .... 
A delightful people who have been 
neglected too long by their fellowmen 
in more secure walks of life, who look 
upon them as mere playthings and 
not as brothers in. Christ, as fellow 
humans of flesh 2nd blood, of pulsat- 
ing life and feeling, of sincerity and 
loyalty, of Faith and Patriotism and 
Charity, and beneath their flamboy- 
ance, of modesty and humility. 

* * * * 

SKED where in Dublin the Actors’ 

Church is, Dick Forbes said: 
“ Adam and Eve’s, but,” he added, 
“it’s no garden of Eden.” 

x * * + 
UDIENCES who saw the film The 
Great Caruso were intrigued by 

the great tenor’s devotional actions 
before he went on stage. If a Fran- 
ciscan had been introduced, they 
would have noticed how, in typical 
Italian fashion, Caruso would have 
taken in his hand the Friar’s cord 
and kissed it. 
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BIG man and a big grin—this 
seems to profile the six-foot 
tall, fifty-year-old grey-haired 
director of Radio Eireann, Maurice 
Gorham, appointed under the new 
“goodwill charter.” There is an 
atmosphere of relaxation, almost of 
armchair - leisure, in the pipe, the 
tendency to slip the feet up on the 
nearest chair, and the slow, casual 
tones. But the carafe of water that 
is filled and emptied many times a 
day tells another story, although the 
man whose main hobby is the study 
of pubs (he has written books, 
articles, radio features on them) will 
quip: “I have to drink something, 
and there’s nothing better here!” 
The carafe is the only outward 
symbol of energy in the only 
“private” office on Radio Eireann’s 
main corridor. Bui, in the course 
of conversation, unexpectedly, the 
itch to be doing something and 
everything surfaces. The smile dies. 
And when you ask: “I suppose you 
will be considering soon the appoint- 
ment of a director of listener re- 
search,” the answer comes naturally: 
“I don’t think so; I'll do it myself.” 
Then, as if aware of the surprise 
created, almost apologetically: “I 
don’t mean Ill counr all the forms 
—I wouldn’t have the time. But 
Fil decide what I want to know, get 
expert advice on the best way of 


phrasing the questions, see that they 
are printed and distributed.” 


FFor this was the man who, before 

the U.S.A. entered World 
War II, was given the delicate task 
of organising the B.B.C.’s_ broad- 
casts to North America; who was 
asked to build the B.B.C.’s light 
programme from scratch, and suc- 
ceeded; who took over the B.B.C.’s 
TV service, and put it in working 
order. 

Before that he had joined Radio 
Times, the magazine everyone said 
could not be an economic success, 
and had seen it bring the B.B.C, 
over £1,000,000 sterling, yearly, 
from a circulation of over 3,000,000. 

Maurice Gorham was born in 
London (“not my fault; I had 
nothing to do with it”) of Conne- 
mara stock when his father, a doctor 
of medicine, was fifty years old. 

The doctor was working for Irish 
home rule and met a British Liberal 
with similar ideas. They married. 

Educated at Stonyhurst and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
took an honours degree in modern 
history, the young Gorham first 
visited Ireland in the early ‘twenties, 
and has been coming here since. 


ING how he was asked by the 
Minister for Posts and Tele- 
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graphs if he would be interested in 
taking his present job, he says: 
“That was an offer impossible for 
me to resist, for although after 
leaving the B.B.C. in 1947 to free- 
lance I was not very interested in 
another steady job, nevertheless, it 
was always a personal ambition to 
work in Ireland.” 

But in spite of heavy work and 
notable achievements in Britain, 
Maurice Gorham has managed to 
see most of Ireland in holidays once 
or twice yearly, And for a number 
of years before World War II he 
and his sister shared a house at 
Monkstown, Dublin, to which he 
was glad to escape as often as the 
Opportunity arose. 

After leaving Oxford, Maurice 
got a job—“semi-journalistic, semi- 
political”—with the now extinct 
Weckly Westminster, a liberal paper 
of politics and the arts. There he 
worked on writing, sub-editing, 
theatre criticisms and make-up, but 
preferred the writing of book re- 
views. 

From there he went to the parent 
paper, the Westminster Gazette, 
a daily, as “personal assistant to 
the managing editor,” which he 
didn’t much like, until, in 1926, he 
was offered and took a job on 
Radio Times, and “that sealed my 
fate for longer than I had intended.” 

He was assistant editor for two 
years, then art editor. The job 
lasted for five years, and “I never 
enjoyed anything more. That was 
the beginning of the famous 
‘thirties’ and to this day I am 
meeting artists of established repu- 
tation who tell me I gave them 
their first job.” In 1933 he was 
made editor. 
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“ Radio Times started on a shoe- 
string—and it was an outstanding 
success,” he says. And now, in 
1953, he is considering a Radio 
Eireann paper, but “I haven’t had 
time to give it serious thought, yet.” 


T was in 1941 that Maurice 

Gorham’s broadcasting experience 
began when they called him North 
American Service Director. It kept 
him busy: “At one stage I was 
speaking to New York six days per 
week.” It involved the organisation 
of a completely new service. “We 
aimed at a high intellectual stan- 
dard,” he says, “and I think we got 
away with it.” 

Then the war ended and the 
B.B.C. decided to have three pro- 
grammes A, B and C. A was the 
existing Home Service. Maurice 
Gorham was asked to organise a 
“light popular programme”; so he 
called it the Light Programme, was 
given a small staff, got it organised 
and on the air. 


BEFORE they called him to re- 
organise the TV service after the - 
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seven blank years, audience figures 
for Light programmes were over- 
taking those for Home. 

“TI didn’t particularly like that job, 
but I was told to do it, and did it. I 
was delighted in November, 1945, to 
be offered the TV appointment, and 
went to TV on January 1. The TV 
job lasted until December, 1947, 
when I rowed with and left them. 
It’s rather a long story, but the 
kernel of it is that I disagreed with 
the Director-General on the way in 
which the TV service should be re- 
organised.” 

Since 1947 Maurice Gorham has 
been free-lancing and liking it. He 
was radio and TV critic for the 
Sunday Times and the Star. He 
has written scores of articles on 
pubs, entertainments and _ other 
interests, and in spite of his row 
with the B.B.C. has written com- 
missioned features (“this showed 
me broadcasting from the other side 
of the fence”). 


His view of broadcasting is that it 
has three functions: information, 


entertainment, culture. Most people 
are agreed on that; they differ on 
how the ingredients should be 
mixed. And that brings us to 
policy, Radio Eireann policy, about 
which the new director would like 
to know more. 

“But the Council has only met 
once. I suppose that policy is not 
something which can be produced 
fn cut and dried form. It is some- 
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thing which will emerge from dis- 
cussions, and decisions taken.” 
The implementation of policy will 
depend on the results of listener 
research—“I want to know not 
only what the audience does and 
doesn’t like, but what its habits are.” 


IS opinion of Radio Eireann? 

“Before I got this job, I 
listened frequently to Radio Eireann, 
but my listening was scrappy. I’m 
afraid I won’t be able to give a con- 
sidered opinion until I have lived 
with it for a while. From what I have 
heard I'd say the station is doing 
an extremely good job. There are 
good programmes going out, but I 
haven’t yet discovered what pers 
centage they make. As_ usual, 
where there isn’t a lot of money 
available, you find great ingenuity 
in Radio Eireann and considerable 
enthusiasm.” 

But, getting down to facts, he 
does admit that he will give much 
attention to variety. 

“What we have got to find is 
more Irish Variety,” he says, “not 
a copy of American stuff, or British 
Music Hall. We've got to find a 
pattern. The talent, I think, is 
there.” 

This doesn’t mean that Radio 
Eireann is not going to expand. 
“Undoubtedly,” he says, “more 
staff will be needed; how many, I 
don’t know yet. But before I start 
asking for more peop'e, I will make 
some staff adjustments.” 


eS ee 


IFE for some people is to sow wild oats during the week 
and then go to church on Sunday and pray for a crop 


failure. 
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CERTAIN EDITOR OF A COUNTRY 

newspaper found, to his horror, a 
reference in his Orange sheet to a 
Father Rafferty. 

“ What’s this you have here?” he 
shouted at the reporter who was 
responsible for this enormity— 
“ Father Rafferty, is it? Father no- 
thing at all! You'll call him the 
Reverend Mister Rafferty.” 

And such terror was struck into 
the hearts of the whole staff that 
when the late Plunket Greene sang 
at a concert in the town, the follow- 
ing words appeared as part of a long 
eulogy: “In response to repeated 
demands for an encore, Mr. Piunket 
Greene rendered in his inimitable 
style, that well-known Irish ballad, 
The Reverend Mister O Flynn.” 

—RICHARD Haywarp, Ulster. 


N ONE OCCASION, WHEN I WAS A 

Resident Magistrate in Donegal, 
I came into court to find the bench 
crowded with local Justices of the 
Peace. I at once suspected a licens- 
ing case, for any threat to a public- 
house was always a matter to invoke 
the most enthusiastic application of 
democratic principles to the admini- 
stration of justice. And sure enough, 
when I took my seat on the bench, 
the first case called was that of one 
Paddy Quinn, a proprietor of 
licensed premises, who was accused 
by the police of selling intoxicating 
liquor during prohibited hours. 

But an unforeseen and quite unpre- 
cedented horror burst upon the 
astonished spectators and the scan- 
dalised justices. The defendant 
pleaded guilty! 

This most improper act was appar- 
ently due to the fact that Paddy had, 
as a friendly gesture, briefed a very 
young and recently-qualified solicitor 


who, being ignorant of the practical 
side of summary jurisdiction, had 
made up his mind that his client had 
hu auswer to the charge, despite the 
overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary in the shape of serried rows of 
magistrates who had, in the most 
commendable spirit, given up their 
morning’s work on the land to come 
to court in order to secure his 
acquittal. He therefore appealed to 
the bench to impose merely a nomi- 
nal penalty and not to endorse 
Paddy’s licence, in view of his 
exemplary conduct in the past. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I to my 
colleagues, as soon as we had 
recovered from this shock. “ What’ll 
we do with him?” 

“ Ah,” said they in chorus, “ dis- 
miss it.” 

I explained at some length that we 
couldn’t dismiss it. Damn it, the 
man had pleaded guilty. “Arrah, 
don’t mind him,” they replied, “ he’s 
the biggest liar in Donegal.” And 
dismiss it they did, “the R.M. 
dissenting”. 

—SirR CHRISTOPHER LYNCH- 
Ropinson, The Last of 
the Irish R.M.s. 


[7 WAS THE CUSTOM FOR THE LorD 
Lieutenant to give two annual 
balls at Dublin Castle on successive 
evenings, the first “ official” and the 
second “popular”. To the second, 
everyone who had the slightest pre- 
tensions to be anybody was invited. 
At one of these “second” balls 
Mrs. Moriarty, the wife of a famous 
Dublin “vet.”, was present. She 
was an enormously fat woman, ter- 
ribly genial, and much given to wear- 
ing mot very precious, but very 
showy, jewellery. Lord Dudley was 
going around being pleasant to every- 
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one in his own easy way. A good 
“vet.” was highly prized in Ireland 
and, shaking hands warmly, Dudley 
said : 


“What an enormous crush. I’m 
afraid, Mrs. Moriarty, you’ve nothing 
to sit on.” 

“Ab, your Excellency, sure I’ve 
ey ee ae ee ae 
it!” 

—DeESMOND CHAPMAN-HusTON, 
The Lamp of Memory. 


WHEN MY FATHER INTRODUCED GOLF 

on the lawn at Glaslough, 
County Monaghan, and was seen for 
the first time putting, old Matty, the 
faithful washerwoman, happened to 
approach the house with her bundle 
of washing, which she cast to the 
ground crying: 

“That I should live to see the 
Colonel himself playing ball like an 
innocent child!” 

A good primitive observation to 
make at first sight of the ubiquitous 
game ! 

—Sm SuHAne Lesuie, The Film 
of Memory. 


] WAS IN A VERY DAINTY AND LADY- 

like eating establishment in Dublin 
one time, and I tried to translate into 
the language of Belfast the things 
that the Dublin waitresses were say- 
ing. A Dublin waitress descended 
upon me, like a goddess deigning for 
@ moment to speak to a poor mortal, 
and said: “Have you given your 
order?” Immediately I thought of 
an amiable Belfast girl saying: “ Yi 
gettin’ ?” 

Again, when I had cause to sum- 
mon the goddess to adjust some mat- 
ter, she came to me in severe silence, 
with that pained expression that god- 
desses always seem to wear when 
dealing with unreasonable mortals 
like myself; and then I had memories 
of a Beifast waitress saying placidly: 
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“Yes, dear”, or remarking with the 
utmost friendliness: “ You’re hard to 
please!” 

Then presently I watched the god- 
dess making her way through a 
crowd with a tray in her hands She 
said: “Excuse me”, and “I beg 
your pardon”, in the acid tones 
peculiar to overworked goddesses; 
and then I remembered a Belfast girl 
in similar circumstances saying 
loudly, cheerfully and much more 
effectively: “Wud yi min’ stannin’ 
out of the road, please?” 

—HUGH SHEARMAN, Ulster. 


[x FALMOUTH I CAME ACROSS AN 

ancient tomb outside the church on 
which the following pathetic verse 
was just decipherable : 


Here lie I at the church door, 

Here lie I because I’se poor. 

The further you go, the more you 

pay, 

Here I lie as warm as they. 
It is odd that he should look for- 
ward to being warm in the hereafter; 
but I recall that when I was a boy, a 
well-known firm of Dublin coal mer- 
chants advertised themselves as: 
“ Suppiiers of coal by Royal Appoint- 
ment to Her late Majesty 
Victoria.” 

—Donat O’SuLiivan, The 
Spice of Life. 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, WRITING OF 

the wonderment of the American- 
Irish fighters (“ the Fighting 69th ”) 
in the war of 1914 at French pre- 
sumption in calling so small a creek 
as the Ourcq a river, said one 
wounded soldier who was offered a 
drink waved it aside, saying: “ Give 
it to the Ourcq—it needs it more than 


I do.” 
—The Countryman. 


STORY GOES THAT THE CREW OP 
an Aer Lingus plane felt an un- 
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usual jolt while approaching Dublin 
Airport recently. 

“ That couldn’t possibly have becn 
an air-pocket,” said the pilot. 

“ Of course it wasn’t,” said the first 
Officer. “It was the cost of living.” 

—L1AM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


[? WAS SAID OF A CERTAIN JUSTICE 
of the Peace in the Skibbereen (Co. 
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Cork) of the old days that he could 
always be worked upon by a simple 
trick. The J.P. was a local draper. 
Defendants would lean over the dock, 
unostentatiously showing the lining of 
a newly-purchased hat, bearing the 
name of the magistrate. 

The J.P., about to try the victim, 
would see his business staring him 
in the face. Leniency was inevitable. 

—SEAN O’FAOLAIN, An Irish 


Journey. 
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“TAX was introduced to 
Ireland in 1853. Who was 
its sponsor ? 

Gladstone was the culprit. He 
proposed to levy a tax of § per 
cent. on all incomes of {50 a 
year and upwards, except those 
“incomes derivable from trades 
and manufactures ”. 


YOu can if you feel so inclined 
and possess enough money, 
reserve your seat NOW on 
the first “ space-ship” leav- 
ing for the moon, What is 
the price of such a 
reservation ? 

The President of an American 
Astronautical Society, who be- 
lieves that within a decade men 
will be able to fly around the 
moon, has estimated that the 
fare for each passenger on his 
“space-ship” will be $250,000 
(over » 


what famous [rish church 
tower has it been said: 


“ Party-coloured, like the 


people, __ 
Red =. white stands 


Shandon steeple, which houses 
the far-famed Bells of Shandon. 





DID YOU READ THIS ISSUE? 


The tower has two sides faced in 
limestone and two in sandstone; 
hence the above coupiet. 


Berore World War II Ireland's 
consumption of tea was the 
second highest m the world. 
What was the annual figure ? 

Ireland’s annual tea consump- 
tion was then seven and three- 
quarter pounds per head of 
population. 


whom did Whistler, the 
artist, say, “he not only 
trifled with my shoe, but 
bolted with the lachet” ? 
Of Oscar Wilde, who, once 
Whistler’s disciple, subsequently 
became his keenest rival for the 
honour of being known as the 
keenest wit of their day. 


OoMAS AppIS EMMET was first 
buried in a New York grave- 
yard. What is remarkable 
about his gravestone ? 
Though Emmet was buried in 
St.-Marks-in-the-Bouweric, his 
memorial stone is in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, near Fulton Street. 
Actually Emmet’s remains were 
subsequently brought home to 
Dublin. 











What could the police do when the matches were held on the pro of 
- the Lord Chief Justice ? siertitn 


Cock-Fighting in Old Dublin 


STANISLAUS LYNCH 


OON the bulldozers of the build- 

ing contractors may obliterate for 

ever all trace of the last of 
Dublin’s cock-fighting pits. There 
is something strangely fascinating 
about a game which could root our 
grandfathers out of their beds at 
three o’clock in the morning and 
make law-abiding citizens risk 
prosecution and heavy fines in order 
to have a wager on a main of game- 
cocks. 

I was up at Mr. Frank Walker’s 
home recently, Ardilea House, Mount 
Anvil Road, Dundrum, which is in 
one of the few remaining oases in the 
green belt which was supposed to be 
preserved as a circular “lung ” to an 
ever-extending city. 

When admiring Mr. Walker’s fine 
herd of pedigree Jersey cows, I found 
myself in the farmyard. There I 
noticed a long lean-to shed, fronted 
mainly by strong wire grilles and an 
unusual number of tall, narrow doors. 
I thought at first it was some disused 
kennels. 


rn. WALKER told me they were 
game-cock houses, probably the 
last in existence in Dublin. Each 
compartment was about four feet 
wide, but years ago each pair had 
been broken into one and were used 
as hen-houses. 
Ardilea Hollow lies between the 
farmyard and the house, and at one 


time was well timbered and suffi- 
ciently secluded for cock-fighting. It 
occupies nine acres, but much of its 
timber has been cut down. 

The last cock-fight staged in it was 
about 1910, but the promoters staged 
mains at a much later date in the 
upper garden of Ardilea and, when 
apparently things got too dangerous, 
out in the country near Naas, County 
Kildare. 

The upper garden at Ardilea had 
advantages which Ardilea Hollow 
lacked. The bounds fence of the 
garden adjoined the property of the 
then Chief Baron Pallas; and while 
the police could arrest cock-fighters 
on Ardilea Hollow, they dare not do 
so on the property of one of the then 
big-wigs of law and order. It was a 
situation which W. S. Gilbert, cock- 
fighters and Irishmen generally would 
relish to the full. 


How long the game may have been 
going on there I have been unable 


to find out. Ardilea House, which 
overlooked the hollow, was originally 
a one-storied farmhouse, standing 
almost alone in what was then wide- 
open country, miles away from the 
noise of the city. 

Eighty-year-old Bill Rooney, one 
of the six gardeners formerly 
employed at Ardilea, remembers the 
cock-fights vividly. ‘He used to be 
sent down to the bottom of Booters- 


Conazsnsed from Field Spor:s 
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town Avenue, where it joins the main 
Dublin-Dun Laoghaire road. He wore 
a red rose in his button-hole, so that 
the cock-fighting brethren would 
recognise him. 

When he saw any likely sportsmen 
alighting from the old horse-trams, 
cabs, carriages, or from the nearby 
railways, he gave a turn of the head, 
which indicated that they were to 
follow him. 

He never spoke to them openly, for 
it was too risky with a police barracks 
at the road-junction. He sauntered 
quietly past the barracks, and as his 
followers strolled past casually he 
whispered directions to them, and 
then returned to Booterstown Cross 
to direct the next contingent. 

Other scouts with red roses in their 
button-holes did similar work at 
Donnybrook, Clonskeagh, Dundrum; 
Galloping Green, Stillorgan, and 
other outpost points. 


game-cocks weighed an average 
of about 6} Ib. each, and Bill 
Rooney’s face still lights up at the 
memory of them, not only of the 
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fights he saw, but of the suppers he 
had afterwards on the victims. They 
were fed on the best, and would melt 
in the mouth, apparently. 

He saw as many as forty birds, 
twenty mains, matched in a single 
morning, with heavy wagers on all 
sides, fivers and tenners being flung 
down on the grass as carelessly as 
chaff. 


QnyeE of the last cock-fights Bill 

remembers was not the usual 
secretive affair, for it took place at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but a 
police raid interrupted it and the 
final mains were fought in another 
rendezvous, miles away, at Ranelagh, 
by lantern-light. 

A well-known Dublin surgeon, not 
so long dead, once got an urgent call 
early in the morning to perform an 
immediate operation. Thanks to his 
skill in surgery, the operation was 
successful, but the man had only just 
returned from a dawn session and 
had two of the victorious game-cocks 
in the back of his car, which was 
parked at the hospital door. 


Hoc @ 2% 


Ulsterisms e e © 


GABER-LUNEY: One who has too much to say. 
RANNERIN’: Talking with no meaning. 

Witp Tame: Describing anything very tame. 

Stor: Dust or smoke causing difficulty in breathing. 


Liccetty: Simple fellow. 


DIDDERING: Rolls on side drum. 


RETURNEY: Solicitor. 


Hrmp.in’: Walking badly owing to sore feet. 
GALAVANTING: Housewife seeking pleasures and neglect- 


ing home duties. 


HILLIGAL-EARY: Something out of order. 


HILTER-SHILTER : 
captivity. 


Something that has escaped from 


—FRrRanc in Ireland’s Saturday Night. 





Rulers in the News 


ADENAUVER 
OF GERMANY 





DAVID CARTWRIGHT 





est Germany is today ruled by 

Konrad Adenauer, a Catholic, 

a fine German and an out- 
standing European. When the West 
German Republic came into being in 
September, 1949, Adenauer was 
elected Chancellor by only one vote, 
but this has not deterred him in his 
bid for German progression and 
European unity. 

It is only to be hoped that the 
German people realise what an able 
and sincere leader they have, and in 
this year’s elections they do not cast 
him aside for some more nationalistic 
personage. 


How different Adenauer is from 
Germany’s war leader Adolf 
Hitler; where the Fuehrer was fana- 
tical and godless, Adenauer is placid 
and pious; where Hitler wanted to 
rule the world, the present Chancellor 
only wishes to gain for Germany her 
rightful place in post-war Europe; 
where the Nazi leader used force and 
every base trick to achieve his aims, 
Chancellor Adenauer has won his 
battles by parliamentary means. 
Konrad Adenauer is 76. This 
makes one wonder how long more he 
can continue as German Chancellor. 
He is nothing like as popular as 


* 


Hitler was at the height of his power, 
but he will never sink to the depths 
of degradation and unpopularity that 
the Nazi did. He does not possess 
Hitler’s great oratorial powers, does 
not rant at the people, seldom trices 
for dramatic effect. His main weapon 
is honesty, which may not count for 
much in politics, but some day, when 
our uncivilised world becomes civil- 
ised, it may count a great deal. 

Although Adenauer is a Catholic, 
his cabinet is composed of Protes- 
tants, with whom he works well. It 
includes eight Christian Democrats 
(his own party), three Free Demo- 
crats and two members of the 
German Party. This always assures 
him of a working majority. 


CELLOR ADENAUER’S greatest 
political opponent in post-war 
Germany was the late Kurt 
Schumacher, who until his death in 
August, 1952, was leader of the 
German Socialist Party. Schumacher 
was a fine German, if maybe a little 
too nationalistic. All his opponents, 
including Adenauer, respected him. 
A fierce anti-Nazi and anti- 
Communist, he spent ten years in 
Hitler’s concentration camps, the 
results of which necessitated him 
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having his left leg amputated in 1948 
(he lost an arm in World War 1). 
Schumacher opposed Adenauer in 
every move the Chancellor made. 
He threatened, if elected Chancellor 
himself, to repeal every treaty which 
he considered repugnant to the wel- 
fare of Germany, including the 
European Defence Treaty, which had 
long been a favourite of Adenauer 
and ex-French Foreign Minister, 
Robert Schuman. 


SCHUMACHER was elected to the 
German Parliament for the first 
time in 1930 at the age of 34. He 
did not last long, for two years later 
he had the reputation of being a 
fervent anti-Nazi, and near the end 
of 1933 he was removed by Hitler’s 
thugs to a concentration camp, where 
he remained until 1943, when he was 
so sick and eaten away that h: was 
released and sent home to die. 

But Schumacher’s rugged Prussian 
determination overcame almost 
impossible odds. He cured himself 
as far as was humanly possible and 
when the war ended got permission 
to found a new German Socialist 
Party. The Communists clustered 
round him, but Schumacher would 
have nothing to do with them. 


[Ns September, 1949, West Germany 

held her first free post-war elections 
and Schumacher very nearly became 
Chancellor, when his party won 131 
seats in the new Parliament to the 
Christian Democrats’ 139. Although 
Schumacher was a good German, it 
would have been a sad day for 
Europe had he been elected Chancel- 
lor. Individual European countries 
cannot today afford to be governed 
by fanatical nationalists but must be 
guided by internationally-minded 
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men, who have the sense to work tn 
close harmony against the ever- 
threatening invasion from Russia and 
her satellites. 

Schumacher has been succeeded by 
s1-year old Erich Ollenhauer, who 
proved his worth by leading the 
Socialists through many of his 
chief’s illnesses. He has followed 
Schumacher’s policy of continually 
opposing Chancellor Adenauer, but 
the opposition has lost much of its 
sting. 


HO will win the elections which 

will be held this year? That is 
a very important question. [If the 
West German people have recovered 
sufficiently from their war injuries, 
they may elect the Socialisis to 
power. 

However, commonsense may pre- 
vail over hotheadedness, and if it 
does, Konrad Adenauer and his 
coalitionists should be returned. The 
death of Kurt Schumacher may cost 
the Socialists a fair share of votes, 
On the other hand many liberal 
minded Germans may now vote 
Socialist, owing to the absence of the 
very nationalistic Schumacher. 

One thing will give Chancellor 
Adenauer confidence. In March of 
last year a new state was formed, 
composed of Wurttemberg-Baden, 
Baden and Wurttemberg-Hohenzol- 
lern, and elections were held to vote 
deputies into the local assembly. 
Over 2,000,000 voters turned up at 
the polls, and of these fifty-four per 
cent. voted for the two coalition 
parties supporting Adenauer, while 
only twenty-eight per cent. voted 
Socialist. 


KONRAD ADENAUER has had one very 
serious scare since his election as 
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Chancellor. In April, 1952, an attempt 
was made on his life, in which a man 
called Karl Reichert lost his life. 

It happened this way. Two young 
boys were approached in Munich by 
a man who asked them to post a 
parcel for him. He gave them more 
money than was necessary and they 
became suspicious. 

Their suspicion mounted when 
they saw the package was addressed 
to Konrad Adenauer, so they turned 
it over to the police. They in turn 
called in explosive expert Karl 
Reichert. When he opened it he saw 
confronting him a standard German 
encyclopedia, but before he could 
even touch it, it exploded in his face, 
and he was dead within two hours. 
Chancellor Adenauer had a narrow 
escape, and it hurt him deeply that 
an innocent fellow-countryman had 
lost his life on the Chancellor’s 
account, 


- Méy¥ I have another cake?” 
“ Another cake what?” 
“ Another cake, please.” 
“ Please, mother.” 
“ Please mother what?” 
“ Please mother, dear.” 


“Why, no, child! You’ve 


* 
ES the sun make a noise? 


DIGEST 


HAT has Adenauer done since 

becoming Chancellor? He has 
helped to rebuild West Germany, 
increase employment, raise the stan- 
dard of living t© near pre-war level, 
give Germany a solid place in the 
post-war world, lessen the fears of 
France that Germany is a power- 
loving nation, and more than anything 
else, by his own good example, set a 
high standard for all Germans to 
follow, which we foreigners hope will 
not go to waste. 


ITHOUT doubt Adenauer is one of 

the greatest German public figures 
of this century, and it has taken 
men like him and Italian Premier, 
Alcido De Gasperi, to rebuild a 
Europe torn apart by strife, uncon- 
trolled passions, godlessness and 
materialism, and to make their part 
of the world a better place to live in 


had two already.” 
— Advocate. 


Indeed it does. The burning, 


boiling, bubbling, exploding sun makes a tremendous 
amount of noise—though we are too far away to hear it. 

It also sends out radio waves which can be detected on 
earth, coming in the form of a steady hiss, on top of which 
may be heard occasional puffs, swishes and grinding 


sounds. 





“Find my testament and it will make you all rich,” said the dying King of 
the Beggars to his family 


If You Want to 


Make a Fortune 


Without Working ! 


LEWIS WILSON 


STRANGE treasure hunt has come 
As an end in a littk town in 

Southern France. The family 
of the late Joseph Cheroux had been 
searching for a hand-written manu- 
script, entitled My Testament, the 
old man had written shortly before. 

“Find it and it will make you all 
rich,” whispered Papa Cheroux to his 
three sons who stood at his bedside. 
“Where is it, Papa?” asked Charles, 
the eldest son. There was no reply. 

The frantic search for the manu- 
script ended when Charles discovered 
it at the bottom of an old trunk in 
the attic of his own house. 

I was permitted to glance at 747 
pages, covered with the sprawling, 
spidery handwriting of the old man. 
I was not allowed to read on. The 
manuscript is worth a fortune in the 
right hands. It is a text-book on 
making money without having to 
work for it. It contains thirty brand 
new tricks of the “King of the 
Beggars,” his legacy to his family. 


JOSEPH CHEROUX, who died in 1949 
at the age of 85, was an inventive 


genius. His active brain and his 
ability for large-scale organisation 
would have made it possible for him 
to reach the top in most professions, 
but he decided to make a fortune out 
of begging. 


Sixty years ago he started the first 
Societé des Mendicants, the business 
organisation of beggars in France. 
He sold his “ partners ” new methods 
of begging for a “share” in their 
earnings ranging from 20 to §0 per 
cent. Some of his partners cheated 
and did not hand him his share; 
others co-operated, and were thus 
able to buy new tricks. 

For half-a-century beggars in 
Europe “ worked” with Cheroux’s 
tricks, paying their dividends regu- 
larly to their “king”. Cheroux 
invented countless “ one-man plays ” 
for them. Some are now the classics 
of the trade. 


IERE is, for instance, the “ Pick- 

pocket’s Victim.” A poorly but 
neatly dressed man carrying a heavy 
suit-case is accompanied by a child. 
Both look bewildered and despair- 
ing. The man approaches a passer- 
by and stops him: “Could you 
please tell me where I and the child 
could sleep for sixpence?” 

He speaks in the dialect of the 
countryman. Reluctantly he explains 
how he came to the capital in the 
morning, and how a pickpocket stole 
his purse with all his money. “ How 
can people be so wicked?” he wails. 
The child starts to cry bitterly. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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The average “revenue” from this 
hard-luck story is £3 a day, but 
experts can make £5 or more. In 


the early years of this trick, Cheroux 
had as many as 100 “ partners” 
working in big cities, all playing the 
part of the “ pickpocket’s victim ”. 


HEROUX’s first trick was the 
“match play”, as he called it. 

The scene: a street in the well-to-do 
quarters of a big city. Time: dusk. 
The actor: an old woman, grey- 
haired, neatly dressed, but apparently 
poor. The prerequisites: several 
boxes of matches. 

The woman takes a box in her 
trembling hands, lights a match and 
looks along the gutter. Kind-hearted 
people stop to find out what hap- 
pened: she dropped a coin that 
should have paid for her supper and 
for her fare home to a distant suburb. 
The onlookers try to help her find 
the coin... .In the end they take 
out their purses to make good the 
loss. 
“Not all people are kind-hearted, 
but most are curious or busybodies. 
You are advised to take several boxes 
of matches every time,” warned 
Cheroux. He fixes the average 
income from this trick at a weekly 
£10. Between 1890 and 1940 
Cheroux invented no fewer than 400 
“ one-actor plays” of this sort. Soon 
trade inquiries from Belgium, Ger- 
many and Britain increased his in- 
come. 

Among these 400 beggars’ tricks 
are some which do not require a 
single word, a single begging action 
or gesture. Perhaps the most 
beautiful of these pantomimes was 
invented by Cheroux in 1891; it is 
still practised all over Europe, in the 
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United States and in the British 
Commonwealth. Cheroux called it 
“Ia Miette” (The Breadcrust). 
Unlike the other tricks, it does not 
provide always ready cash, but it is 
an unfailing meal winner, and usually 
also produces a small sum of money. 


Watcn that decently-dressed man 

in the middle-class restaurant 
who came in a few minutes ago and 
now sits at a table in the centre of 
the room. He orders a cup of coffee. 
. - « “No, thank you, nothing else.” 
While waiting for his coffee he 
watches, with embarrassed nervous- 
ness and the expression of a child 
watching a Christmas tree, the other 
people eat. 

Suddenly he looks down and dis- 
covers on the floor, a few feet from 
his table, a piece of stale bread, a 
crust of a roll. He picks it up 
quickly and begins to eat it—devour 
it, as if famished. 

No more action. Not a single 
word of begging. No stern magi- 
strate could fine him for “ accosting 
people in public”. He does not ask 
for a gift—he does not beg. Real 
“artists” could perform this little 
act so convincingly and so movingly 
that they earned enough money each 
time to eat properly for a week at 
least. 


E act was first performed by 

Cheroux himself in a Paris res- 
taurant sixty years ago (he tried out 
all his tricks and perfected them 
before offering them for sale). 

A few months ago I saw the same 
act performed by an elderly man in 
a restaurant in London’s Regent 
Street. I did not see him put down 
the piece of stale roll—but I saw two 
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men approach him afterwards and 
watched them put several pound 
notes into his hands, talking to him 
encouragingly all the time. The 
Breadcrust Act is still going strong. 


J" _ 1895 Cheroux compiled his first 

Directory of Donors. It was a 
small booklet with the names and 
addresses of 400 wealthy families in 
France. Important facts about the 
past and present of the “donors ”, 
about their education, their friends, 
their hobbies and the “family 
skeleton in the cupboard ” were col- 
lected by Cheroux from newspapers 
and fashionable magazines. 

In 1910, the Donors’ Handbook (as 
Cheroux called it then) contained 
facts about 20,000 families in France, 
Britain, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland. The “ Beggar King” 
realised that this information could 
only be utilised by the highest grade 
of the begging profession, the so- 
called “ personal interviewers”. He 
sold the editions to 100 experts in 
each country, never more, and 
spurned the most advantageous offers 
from outsiders who wanted to enter 
the “inner ring” of his clientele. 

“ Baron de V. has spent three years 
at the Academy Militaire in Paris. 
The sum reasonably to be expected 
is 200 francs”, is a typical entry. 
There follow the names of two of 
the Baron’s teachers, and the names 
of several of his classmates at the 
Academy. 


[NFORMATION like this was all that 
the “ professional personal inter- 
viewers "—the men and women who 


pose as the social equal of their 
victims—nceded to be successful. 

The versatile “King of the 
Beggars” did not forget the writers 
of begging letters. In 1908 he com- 
piled “ two hundred excellent themes 
for begging letters”. He analysed 
the “ correct ” begging letter, which 
has to consist of four parts—the 
introductory apology, the hard-luck 
story, the request (for money) and 
the promise (to repay). 


For the hard-luck story always use 

a document. Eviction orders are 
easy to get .. . if you don’t pay your 
rent. Above all, never ask for round 
figures. A request for “18/9 to pay 
the rent” has a much bigger chance 
than a request for 15/-. Also always 
mention the exact date when you 
intend to pay back. 

In 1942, at the age of 78, “ Papa ” 
Cheroux retired. He bought a howe 
in southern France, and lived there, 
working on his final “ Book of 
Tricks” He was a very rich man, 
for he had handled his finances with 
great skill and care, and owned at 
least a hundred houses. Yet he 
always wore a shabby overcoat, a 
battered old hat and a frayed scarf. 

He spent many thousands every 
year on the education of his grand- 
children. Yet in his innermost heart 
he remained a professional beggar. 
So great is his reputation amongst his 
“ colleagues” that “ professionals ” 
in Britain and the United States have 
already offered considerable sums for 
the secrets of his “ testament ”"—~ 
without even knowing what the docu- 
ment contains! 


Cwm od 
[Pums: The girl who thought a logarithm was a lumber- 


man’s dance. 
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Take a Note, 
Finn McCool ! 


JAMES HOLLAND 











GHAM, ancient style of Irish 
writing, anticipated some of the 
principles of modern shorthand. 
Short vertical and oblique strokes 
made up the Ogham alphabet. Five 
vowels were included. The strokes, 
single or grouped in a simple way, 
were written above, below and 
through a straight line. 
Ogunam was the simplesi inscribing 
method ever invented, and provided 


a complete medium of expression. 


Upright stone pillars having a 
straight edge were used by the 
ancient Irish stenographer for record- 
ing his “notes.” He utilised the 
sharp ridge of the stone for his 
straight line. 


OUGH-THE-LINE strokes were 
written by scoring them through 
the ridge. 


The alphabet had twenty charac- “THE 


ters. Grouped in four classes, these 
were named after trees, rare trees, 
common trees, bush trees, shrub 
trees. Each class had five letters, the 
number of the digits on the hand. 
Ogham was also used as a manual 
alphabet. Sentences were easily 
spelled out by finger-signs. All the 
letters could be made with one hand. 
When employed as a sign language, 
the ridge of the shin-bone served as 


the stem-line, or the ridge of the 
nose, if preferred. 

Ogham scholars were proud of 
their ability to conduct secret conver- 
sations in the presence of the 
unlearned or foreigners. For this 
purpose, the invention of secret codes 
based on the language was carried to 
fantastic lengths. 


‘THERE were Ogham codes based on 

the names of the several parts of 
the human body, on the several kinds 
of animals; on birds, foods, rivers, 
colours, occupations. There were 
many more. 

The system also served for trans- 
mitting written communication. The 
message, plain or coded, was nicked 
on the edge of a piece of wood and 
handed to a courier for delivery. 

Ogham owed its origin to Ogma, 
who claimed to be related to the 
Gaulish god of eloquence. Ogma 
(surnamed Sun-Face) taught his 
system to the ancient sages of south- 
west Ireland, not later than the fifth 
century A.D. 

From the south-west the language 
spread throughout Ireland. Irish 
colonists carried it to Scotland, 
Wales, Cornwall. 

Two inscriptions have been found 
in the Isle of Man, 


language, never a spoken one, 

persisted after the coming of 
Christianity, although it was a 
Druidic language. It did not die out 
until the tenth century. 

Inscriptions on most Ogham stones 
are epitaphs. A few are holographs, 
self-written, recording for posterity 
the fact of the scribe’s existence. 
Ogham literature, with the exception 
of a solitary pagan hymn, is lost for 
ever. 


Condensed from the Advocate 





The 


tragic romance of a 16-year-old country girl and an unscrupulous army 


officer inspired the first Who-done-it novel, “ The Collegians,” Ireland’s 
most popular melodrama, “ The Colleen Bawn,” and Benedict’s most tuneful 
opera, “ The Lily of Killarney” 


The True Story of the 
LILY OF KILLARNEY 


MELISSA WOOD 


HO was the Lily of Killarney, 
WV and what was her story? 


She was a girl named Eily 
O’Connor, the daughter of an old 
ropemaker who lived near Limerick. 
She had been brought up in a 
simple, pious fashion, and when the 
young squire, WHardress Cregan, 
wooed her, there was mever any 
question, for Eily, of giving herself 


without the blessing of the Church. 

But no parish priest would have 
agreed to the secret wedding that 
Cregan proposed, so he found an 
unfrocked priest and persuaded him 
to perform the ceremony secretly by 
night. 

Eily and Cregan separated imme- 
diately after the ceremony. She 
was, on his instructions, to return to 
her home until he had made 
arrangements for them to slip away 
together, But just as Eily’s hand 


was on the latch of her door, she 
remembered something that she had 
been taught to hold most precious: 
the marriage certificate. She ran 
back to the chapel as fast as she 
could, and passed through the 


sacristy into the little room where 
they had left the priest. 

The candles were still burning, 
although the grey dawn was stealing 


through the window. She saw the 
certificate lying on the table, but 
the priest, sitting upright in his 
chair, did not speak or move at her 
approach. 

Eily looked at him in horror and 
then, snatching up the certificate, 
she fled. There was nothing that 
she could do, and she was afraid 
that someone would question her— 
for in that brief startled glance she 
had seen, beyond a doubt, that the 
outcast priest was dead. 


Condensed from Everybody’s 
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Now Cregan had a servant called 

Danny Mann, who had grown 
up with him and who accompanied 
him on his boating and other exp¢- 
ditions. Danny was a hunchback, 
and he owed his deformity to a boy- 
hood loss of temper on the part of 
Cregan. 

But, instead of hating him for 
being the cause of his trouble, 
Danny reminded himself always that 
it was an accident Cregan’s blow 
had caused so much harm, and he 
attached himself to “the young 
master”, becoming his devoted 
slave. It was to Danny, then, that 
Cregan turned for help in his plan 
to steal Eily away to Killarney. 

Cregan chose Killarney because 
his parents had a summer residence 
there, on the Lower Lake. He 
could stay with them, as was ex- 
pected of him, and yet slip away on 
his horse across the mountain to 
visit his lovely bride in the lonely 
cottage where he planned to hide 
her. 

But Cregan was dependent upon 
his parents, and the mother was 
ambitious for her son. She planned 
for him to marry Anne Chute, the 
heiress at the Castle; and Anne, she 
knew, would not be unwilling. And, 
in spite of Eily’s beauty, little by 
little Cregan came round to her 
way of thinking. 


QNE day, when he was riding home, 

angry and disillusioned after a 
bitter quarrel with Eily, he encoun- 
tered Danny driving goats on the 
mountain. Danny, who had brought 


Eily to his sister’s cottage, had 
formed a shrewd idea of the way 
things were going and, speaking of 
Eily, came out point-blank with the 
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question: “Does she know the 
trouble she is to you?” 

Cregan was glad enough to unload 
his pent-up feelings upon someone 
who knew the truth—the only per- 
son, now the priest was dead, beside 
himself and Eily. 

“Only give me the word,” said 
Danny Mann, “and I'll engage Eily 
O’Connor will never trouble you 
anny more. Don’t ax me anny 
questions at all, only if you’re agree- 
able, take off that glove and give it 
to me for a token. That'll be 
enough. Lave the rest to Danny.” 

Cregan refused to listen to him 
. . . but he did not return to his 
bride. And Eily sealed her own 
fate by sending this message to her 
faithless husband: 

“If Eily has done anything to 
offend you, come and tell her so, 
but remember she is now away from 
every friend in the whole world. 
Even if you are still in the same 
mind as when you left me, come 
for once at all events, and then let 
me go home to my father.” 


AN read this pathetic little note 
at the very moment after he had 
been declaring his love for Anne. 
And he made up his mind there and 
then: the marriage with Anne 
Chute must and should go on! He 
sought out Danny Mann, and re- 
minded him of their talk on the 
mountain. 

“If that conversation were to pass 
again,” he said, “I would not speak, 
nor think, nor feel as I did then,” 
and as he spoke, he drew off his 
glove and gave it to Danny. 

Their eyes met; it was enough. 
They understood each other. At 
the same time Cregan handed 
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Danny a note for Eily telling her 
briefly and coldly that she was to 
place herself in the hands of the 
bearer, who would restore her to 
her father. 

But Eily was never seen alive 
again. Cregan, his wedding day 
fixed, was out riding with his 
friends one morning when they 
came across a group of huntsmen 
and peasants gathered on the river 
bank, with the excited hounds leap- 
ing and giving tongue. Curious, 
he pushed his way through the 
crowd, and found himself looking 
down on the body of a young girl, 
which had just been taken out of the 
water. 

He saw the long golden hair 
streaming from the hood of the blue 
cloak which covered her slender 
body; he saw the small feet in the 
Spanish-leather shoes. Her face he 
could not see—but he knew well 
enough it was Eily. 


No one knew the girl, and for a 
time Cregan hoped the truth 


would be concealed. But, bit by 
bit, certain facts were pieced to- 
gether. Eily O’Connor’s identity 
was established, and Danny Mann 
arrested for her murder. 

Cregan went to sce Danny and 
reproached him bitterly for what he 
had done. Danny looked at him, 
incredulous. 

“But—I had my warrant!” he 
said. “That was your very word, 
Master Hardress. ‘Well, when you 
go,’ says you, ‘here is your war- 
rant.” An’ you gave me the glove. 
Worn’t them your words?” he 
demanded. 

“But... not for death,” replied 
Cregan, hoarsely. “JI did not say 
for death!” 


“T own you didn’t,” said Danny. 
“TI felt for you, an’ I wouldn’t wait 
for you to say it. But, did you 
mane it?” 

“No! I did not! Did I not 
warn you not to touch her?” 

“You did,” said Danny, with a 
scorn that made him _ eloquent 
beyond himself. “An’ your eye 
looked murder while you said it!” 


H4RpreEss CreGAN could not meet 
his servant’s eyes but, fearing for 
himself if Danny should be brought 
to trial, he told him that he had 
contrived a plan for his escape. If 
Danny would promise to go abroad 
with the money that he would give 
him, then all might yet be well. 

And Danny did escape . . . but he 
did not go abroad. Something held 
him to the vicinity of his crime and 
he was, besides, loth to leave his 
country and the way of life that he 
had always known. So it happened 
one day that Cregan, out walking 
with Anne Chute, came suddenly 
upon Danny among a band of May 
Day mummers dancing at the cross- 
roads. 

Enraged, Cregan took him by the 
throat and flung him back violently 
against the wall. 

Danny brooded on this action of 
the man for whom he had com- 
mitted murder. Then he went 
straight to the local magistrate and 
gave himself up. 

“Write down Danny Mann for 
the murder of Eily,” he told him, 
“and write down Hardress Cregan 
as his adviser... .” 


E was no wedding at the 
Castle the next morning. The 
bride was dressed and the guests 
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assembled, the bridegroom was 
ready and waiting, when the magis- 
trate arrived with a band of soldiers 
and the warrant for Hardress 
Cregan’s arrest. 

So it was that Hardress Cregan 
was brought to trial for his part in 
the death of Eily O’Connor. But 
he was not condemned to hang; he 
was sentenced to transportation, and 
he died before the convict ship 
made land. 

7 * * * 
Las for romance--the Lily of 
Killarney never yxisted! Her 
story was first told by a young Irish 
mewspaper reporter named Gerald 
Griffin. 

When, after a few years in Lor- 
don and a period of semi-starvation, 
he decided to relinauish his ambi- 
tions and return to Ireland, he set 
to work to write a book called The 
Collegians, in which he related the 
story of Eily O’Connor and Hardress 
Cregan. And in his story Eily was 
indeed drowned by Danny Mann, 
and Cregan sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 

But—what of the other version? 
That we owe to the Victorian love 
of a happy ending. When, after 
Griffin’s death, Dion Boucicault 
adapted the story for the stage, he 
called it The Colleen Bawn, and 
gave it a happy ending, thinking 
that the audience of his day would 
not approve of the tragedy. 
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It was Boucicault, however, and 
not Griffin, who achieved success in 
the theatre with The Colleen Bawn 
and, later, with the opera The Lily 
of Killarney, with music by 
Benedict. The Colleen Bawn was 
performed in New York and at the 
Royal Adelphi Theatre, London, in 
1860, and The Lily of Killarney 
produced at Covent Garden in 1862. 


AltHoucH the Lily of Killarney 
never existed, Griffin’s story did 
indeed have a basis of actual fact. 
When he was a young reporter in 
Limerick, a sixteen-year-old country 
girl named Ellen Hanley was found 
drowned in the river Shannon, near 
Tarbert, in the July of 1819. 

It was then discovered that a 
Lieutenant John Scanlon, a young 
man of good social position, had 
gone through a form of marriage 
with her and, like Hardress Cregan, 
tired of his secret bride. And— 
like Danny Mann—his boatman, 
Sullivan, had drowned the girl at 
his master’s instigation. 

At the trial during the Munster 
Spring Assizes in 1820, both men 
accused each other, and both were 
condemned and hanged for the 
crime. The young Griffin was pre- 
sent at the trial as a reporter, and 
was later to weave the true and 
tragic story of Ellen Hanley into his 
book The Collegians, and start the 
legend of the Lily of Killarney. 


Cw od 


ERHAPS the briefest funeral oration ever delivered was 
that given by an old Negro preacher over the remains of 
one of his flock whose Jife and deeds had been far from 


perfect. 


Looking down upon the coffin, the preacher merely 


remarked : 
“Sam, yo’ is gone. 
suspects yo’ aint,” 


We hopes yo’ is gone where we 
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LOOKING AFTER THE GIRLS 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


RS. O’RIORDAN stood at the 
farmhouse door and looked 
down the road. 

“ What’s keeping them girls?” she 
said to herself. 

From the road her eyes wandered 
to the cornfield below the house, 
tinged now with green—for it was 
late April—and from the cornfield to 
the two meadows and beyond to the 
fields of potatoes and mangolds and 
across the little river to the rich 
pasture land. Ten milking cows 
were driven through the yard under 
her eyes as she stood there, and she 
watched them with anxious approval. 

“ Everything’s looking well, thanks 
be to God,” she murmured; “ but 
them girls will want it, every penny.” 


[™ was not a large farm, hardly a 

150 acres; but the land was rich 
and sheltered, lying in an airy valley 
between low hills, which protected it 
en the north and east and left it open 
to the south and west. A small river 
curled round the hill and supplied 
water for the cattle even during the 
driest summer. It was a “ warm 
farm,” as the County Cork people 
say, and when James O’Riordan died 
of the fever it was felt that, apart 
from his personal loss, his widow 
need be little pitied. 

“TI don’t know, then,” she’d say in 
reply to the half-congratulatory con- 
dolences of her neighbours; “five 
girls is a terrible troop to get married 


out of a small place like this, and I 
wouldn’t be wishing any of them to 
die single or to have to go to 
America.” 


E troop had turned the corner 

now and were coming up the road, 
their satchels of school-books on 
their shoulders. Katty, the eldest, 
was just sixteen, and Teresa, the 
youngest, dragging at her arm, was 
hardly six. 

“Robert,” Mrs. O’Riordan called, 
“bring in a sup of fresh milk for the 
girls’ tea.” 

Robert came out of the cowshed, 
carrying a small pail of milk. He was 
six years older than Katty, and the 
graves of his two brothers filled the 
gap between them. 

“ Here it is, mother.” 

He stood for a moment beside her 
at the door. “ Katty’s growing in a 
fright,” he said. 

“ She is then. Oh, Robert, I pray 
to God to give me health and 
strength to look after them pecor 
fatherless girls.” 

Robert laid his hand on her arm. 
He was tall and grave, full of a kind 
of patient strength, and for a moment 
she felt as if the dead James stood 
beside her. 

But her prayers fell on deaf ears, 
for three months later she died. 

“Look after them poor girls,” she 
implored Robert almost with her last 
breath. 


Abridged from Eight Short Stories 
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ND indeed no father could have 

done more for his children than 
did Robert for those five sisters. 
They had free education; clothes 
were not a serious consideration. The 
great crisis, the great test in each 
girl’s career and the test of Robert’s 
capacity as their guardian, was their 
marriage. 

Katty, to be sure, was disposed of 
easily enough, and within three years 
of her mother’s death; but she was 
handsome and quickspoken, and 
dazzled a little by the good match she 
was making—she married a young 
horsedealer—Robert was lavish with 
the marriage settlement, and was 
easily outmanceuvred by the bride- 
groom, who, of course, was an adept 
at bargaining for live-stock. When 
the question of Julia’s marriage came 
up, a couple of years later, Robert 
realised bitterly how dearly he would 
have to pay for his extravagance with 
Katty. 

For since his father’s death his own 
personal freedom was gone. Not 
until the last of his sisters was settled 
down could he think of his own 
future. Even if he had made no 
promise to his mother, it would have 
been difficult for him to marry while 
his sisters were still with him, but 
with the dying woman’s words 
always in his ears, it became impos- 
sible, and he resolutely put aside that 
hope he had had of marrying Mary 
Shea, and he danced at her wedding 
with as light a step as he could. 

But he began to realise that it took 
years and money to marry off his 
sisters. After months of bargaining 
Julia’s match was broken off because 
he could not offer enough to please 
her future father-in-law, and Julia— 
embittered and resentful—remained 
in the house as an active spur and 
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reminder to him of his duties and 


failings. He now applied himself 
desperately to the work of the farm, 
he rose early and worked late, saved 
here and scraped there, and was able 
to get the third girl—Maggie—satis- 
factorily married eleven years after 
his mother’s death. 


Mé4sccie’s marriage portion had 

impoverished him, but he 
thought he could count on a few 
years to recoup himself before either 
Bridget or Teresa need be expected 
to marry. But five years of disaster, 
disease, and bad harvest fell on the 
farm, and to marry Bridget he had to 
borrow from the bank and sell two 
cows. 

And then six months later a great 
match turned up for Teresa. It 
would have been criminal to have 
hesitated—the worst treachery to his 
dead mother and father. The young 
man had come back from America, 
heir to his uncle’s farm, which 
adjoined Robert’s; and by slicing off 
a few fields, and borrowing a little 
more from the bank, the match was 
arranged and the marriage took place. 

Only Julia now was left; Julia, 
embittered indeed, but by no means 
despairing of getting a match. But 
she looked high—as high as her 
sisters, or higher. She was not going 
to be “ given away with a threepenny- 
bit,” she scornfully said; and for ten 
years her nagging, bitter tongue kept 
him company across the fire at night 
and echoed in his ears as he went 
round the fields all day. By grinding 
toil that was permanently wearing 
out his body, by constant anxieties 
that lined his forehead and wearied 
his mind, he had succeeded in paying 
off the bank, and slowly the savings 
were beginning to accumulate again, 
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Across his path now there came a 
girl—she seemed twin sister to the 
Mary Shea of his early dreams—and 
he found himself longing with a 
passionate eagerness for Julia’s 
marriage, for an empty house to 
which he might bring that girl, for a 
soft voice at his fireside instead of 
that nagging one, for little children 
playing about. 


Jeww’s choice fell on a hard-headed 

cattle~dealer, who had lost his first 
wife and wanted someone to look 
after the public-house which was 
such a useful asset to his trade. 
There was not a glimmer of romance 
about the matter, it was all harsh 
business, and the cattle-dealer named 
a sum as the fortune he expected so 
stupendous that Robert could only 
declare it utterly impossible. 

“Well, if it comes to that, maybe 
I'd take a couple of the fields near 
the town; they’d do for grazing.” 

Robert demurred. 

“You gave thirty acres away with 
Teresa. Would you grudge me a 
miserable field?” Julia flashed. 

It was much more than a field— 
in fact, the cattle-dealer secmed 
to want nearly half his farm; but 
because he had had too many years 
of Julia’s bitterness, and because that 
other girl was always in his thoughts, 
he yielded on every point. 

So the last of the girls was married, 
and when at the marriage party he 
saw the happy faces of the five sisters 
round the table, and their husbands 
and children, he felt his work fulfilled 
and completed, and the driving force 
that had urged him on all these years 
suddenly failed him; the glass in his 
hand slipped from his fingers, and he 
fell heavily to the ground. 

He lay in hospital for ten weeks, 
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sleeping and eating simply, like a 
child, asking no questions. Then 
when June came they told him he 
was well again and sent him home. 


HE did not reach the farm till even- 

ing, and after he had had his tea 
he walked out to the haggard and 
leaned against the gate. All the 
scents of June came from _ the 
meadow beside him; the corncrakes 
called and answered from field to 
field. He had never felt so light- 
hearted and young; for the first time 
in his life he was absolutely free, free 
to marry Mary Flynn, free to scatter 
or to save. 

And then, as chance would have it, 
Mary Flynn herself came up the lane. 

“Tm glad to see you back again, 
Mr. O’Riordan,” she said. “ Sure 
the place hasn’t been the same at all 
without you. I hope you’ve got your 
health again.” 

“TI have, then, Mary, I have.” 

“ But sure it must be very lonely 
for you about in the house with Julia 
gone and all. But, indeed, I suppose 
you'll be looking for a wife yourself 
next.” 

She would have passed on with a 
laugh, but he stopped her. 

“ That’s just what I’ve been think- 
ing,” he blundered. “Ii yourself 
and myself were to get married— 
would you, Mary .. .?” 

“Yerra! get on now, Mr. 
O’Riordan,” she laughed back at him; 
“stop your joking!” 

It was no joke, he insisted; he was 
in earnest, deadly earnest; he loved 
her, had loved her for years, ever 
since he was a boy; and he caught 
her by the arm, pouring out a torrent 
of words that half confused, half 
frightened the girl. 

“Tet go, will you? Let go! Is 
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it me marry an old fellow like you? 
How dare you say you loved me all 
your life when I’ve heard my mother 
saying you courted her five-and- 
twenty years ago!” 


UT before she broke away from him 

he kissed her; kissed her as a boy 
of twenty would have kissed her; 
kissed her as he would have kissed 
her mother, Mary Shea, a quarter 
of a century ago. 

“You shameless old man,” she 
screamed, “with your grey head and 
your three fields and your broken- 
down house, to ask the likes of me to 
be your wife! Sure there’s not a 
girl in the country would have you! 
You'll have to go look for someone 
as old and broken as yourself—you 
shameless old man!” 

Perhaps he was still weak from his 
illness, for he remained leaning 
against the gate for a long time after 
she had left him, the words she had 
spoken moving dully round and 
round in his brain. He laughed a 
quavering laugh. 

“ The bitter things young girls do 
be saying!” he said to himself as he 
walked back to the house. 

At the door he paused and looked 
at the farm which was spread out 
below him. He was surprised to see 
the meadows beyond the road were 
cut and the hay lying in swathes for 
he had been told at tea that none of 
his hay had yet been cut. Then he 
remembered: those fields were 
Julia’s now, and the fields beyond 
them again, and Teresa had that big 
square of ground to the right. There 
was truth in the girl’s bitter words: 
the best of his farm was gone. 

The kitchen was deserted; the 
slatternly servant was out gossiping 
with a neighbour; the tea-things 
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remained unwashed on the table. He 
decided to go to bed. 

“The bitter words of a young 
girl!” he muttered as he groped his 
way upstairs. 

And then in his room he found 
himself face to face with a man—a 
man with grey hair, a lined face, and 
hollow, tired eyes, who stared at him 
out of a glass. 

“ My God!” he said, and put up 
his hand to his hair, and the man in 
the glass did the same, 


Hi his illness suddenly aged him, 

or how had the years caught up 
on him so quickly? That line on his 
forehead came when Maggie got 
married, and he remembered some- 
one laughing at a grey hair on his 
head at Teresa’s wedding; but this 
network of lines, this greyness, paling 
almost to white ... Was he really 
old, or did he only look old? How 
long was it since his mother died? 
Ten years? No, more. Fifteen? 
Twenty? More still. Good God! 
his life was nearly over before it had 
begun, and he in whom every pulse 
raced in response to the corncrakes’ 
call was mocked at by a girl for his 
white hair. It was shameful, unfair. 
He hated the farm, the place that had 
robbed him of his life, the sisters 
who had sucked him dry. 

The next day he went to a lawyer 
in the town, and in a fortnight he had 
sold the farm for a trifling sum. 


WitH the money in his pocket he 
went to Dublin, but he only 
stayed there a week, and then crossed 
to Liverpool, where he took a room 
in a frowsy hotel in a dusty street, 
and spent his money lavishly and 
stupidly on drink and women. 
And there, six months later, he died. 
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Couriers of 


HE story of Ireland’s missionaries 
who, down the centuries, built 
a spiritual empire across the 
world is magnificently told in Sceilg’s 
recently published Ireland’s Spiritual 
Empire (M. H. Gill and Son. 25/-). 
Cardinal MacGuigan, of Toronto, 
in a tribute to these Couriers of 
Christianity, remarked that no angel’s 
pen could write, and no human words 
could tell. what the faith of Ireland 
and of her sons and daughters has 
done for every English-speaking land. 
Toronto, incidentally, has ten dedi- 
cations to St. Patrick, and one each 
to Saints Brigid, Columcille and 
Dunstan, 


ERHAPS the saddest chapter of Ire- 

land’s story came in the mid-17th 
century, when thousands of destitute 
Irish were transported, by Govern- 
ment order, to the Barbados, 
Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands, there to share the fate of 
negro slaves. Hence the “ Black 
Irish”, who have been so loyal to 
their Faith :— 


In Trinidad, originally named 
Iere, one still meets, among the 
negroes, such names as Burke, 
Donoghue, Murphy—and not only 
has it a county of St. Patrick but, 
in the area, a barony and a parish 
both named after our National 
Apostle, as is one of its ten finest 
churches. Montserrat was known 
as “Little Ireland”, and its seal 
appropriately presents a female 
figure standing by a cross with a 
harp at her feet. Part of the capi- 
tal of St. Christopher is Irishtown, 
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and one of the parishes of Grenada 
is dedicated to St. Patrick. 


Many of the felons of our land were 
condemned to penal settlements in 
Australia, with the result that that 
continent has proved itself a true 
lover of St. Patrick. Only after de- 
termined campaigning were the Irish 
given facilities to practise their re- 
ligion : — 

As a result of persistent remon- 
strance against being denied the 
ministrations of their faith, instruc- 
tions came to the Governor, in 
1802, to permit one of the trans- 
ported Irish priests to exercise his 
spiritual functions. In April, 1809, 
therefore, Governor King desig- 
nated Fr. Dixon to take charge of 
the Catholic congregation; so, 
under Government supervision, he 
said his first Mass in Sydney, 
May 15, 1803. The vestments were 
made out of old damask curtains, 
the chalice was made of tin by a 
“convict”; there was, at first, no 
altar-stone, and the sacred oils had 
to be brought all the way from Rio 
de Janeiro: 


OON there were thirteen Sees, all of 
them under Irish prelates, while 
almost all the priests and nuns were 
Irish, as were nine-tenths of the fold. 
Needless to say, dedications to 
Patrick, Brigid and Brendan, Kevin, 
Columcille and Malachy and many 
other Irish saints multiplied. There 
were giants among those prelates, two 
worthy of special mention being 
Cardinal Moran, of Sydney, and 
Archbishop Mannix, of Melbourne. 
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The seemingly austere Dr. Mannix 
has a keen sense of humour:— 


The author’s first visit to the 
residence of Dr. Mannix at Raheen 
was in company with Fr. Michael! 
O’Flanagan. At its close, Fr. 
Michael indicated that he wanted a 
word with him in private, and was 
led into an adjoining alcove. They 
had no sooner entered than there 
was a peal of laughter from the 
Archbishop. As soon as they 
emerged, I took the liberty to say 
how glad I was that the intelligence 
from Ireland had so manifestly 
cheered his Grace! “ Weil,” he 
replied, “it is like this: Fr. 
Michael, as you will guess, wanted 
me to endorse his celebrat, and I 
found it so crowded with the auto- 
graphs of the most distinguished 
prelates of the Old World and the 
New that there seemed to be no 
space for a name so humble as my 
own. But we have managed it!” 


In the United States, too, the Church 
owes a lasting debt to the Irish immi- 
grants who, in the teeth of oppres- 
sion (in the early days, before Inde- 
pendence), insisted upon practising 
their religion. 


ANY of the Irish prelates played 

major parts in American history. 
There was, for instance, doughty 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, who 
championed the Krights of Labour 
in their struggle for collective bar- 
gaining, and found himself the vic- 
tim of a smear campaign, in conse- 
quence. The American and European 
Press branded him as an anarchist, 
and even in Rome, where he went to 
plead that the Church should prove 
herself to be the protector of the 
worker, he met hostility. He pleaded 
his cause at the Vatican, won it and 
returned to Baltimore to receive a 
king’s welcome :— 


All work was suspended, all 
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schools were closed, ships in the 
harbour fired a salute, mills and 
factories sounded their sirens, 
church bells all followed those of 
his own cathedral in hailing him, 
prelates and priests unnumbered 
welcomed him, as did ministers 
of all denominations; everybody, 
whatever his race or colour, creed, 
or nationality, wore a Cardinal 
button as the fearless churchman 
passed between the multitudes 
lining the streets. The President, 
the State, the governing bodies— 
all were represented, by the 


country’s leading public men. 


OF_ Philadelphia’s eight prelates, 
Sceilg tells us, only two were non- 
Irish. And one of these, 


Dr. Neumann, C.SS.R., of 
Czechoslovakia, learned the Irish 
language thoroughly to enable him 
to give spiritual comfort to Irish- 
speaking exiles there, and gave 
public praise to Almighty God 
when first he found himself able 
to hear an old Irishwoman’s confes- 
sion: “Praise be to God that we 
have at last a Gaelic bishop.” 


In 1791 there were 120 Catholics in 
Boston, but 


Soon after the middle of the 
next century there were $3,000 
Catholics, an increase of 30,000 in 
a decade: Ireland’s Black Famine 
was showing striking results all 
over the eastern coast of the 
American continent. 


12 Church in Chicago, too, 
acknowledges a big debt to the 
Irish : — 


Its two earlier prelates were 
not Irish, the remaining seven— 
with the exception of Cardinal 
Mundelhein—were of Irish blood, 
their auxiliary bishops also bearing 
Irish mames, as does Cardinal 
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Stritch. Numberless parishes, mis- 
sions, churches, schools and similar 
institutions are dedicaed to Irish 
Saints: ten to St. Patrick, includ- 
ing the Dominican Sisters; two to 
Brigid, including the Sisters of 
Charity; to Donatus, the Servants 
of Mary, to Columcille, the Dry 
Nursery; other dedications to Ita, 
Columba, Columbanus, Brendan, 
Jarlath, Carthage, Finbar, Mel, 
Kevin, Killian, Gall and Malachy. 


RELAND’S history is inextricably 

interwoven with that of Europe. 
In the golden age of our story—after 
Christianity had been uniquely estab- 
lished here without a drop of biood- 
shed—Irish monastic schools at- 
tracted students from the entire area 
west of the Adriatic. Irish missioners 
went out all over the known world 
to teach all nations, many of them 
suffering martyrdom. The «Irish 
monks became Europe’s leading 
evangelists and scholars, and were 
regarded as being “ incomparably 
skilled in human learning and in the 
Holy Scriptures” By the 11th cen- 
tury they had penetrated as far as 
Kiev. 

St. Brendan, to whom churches 
are dedicated the wide world over, 
was a born voyager :— 


After a visit to St. Enda of 
Aran, he set out on a_ second 
voyage, which brought him to Tir 
Tairngre, Land of Promise... . 
It is generally accepted that he 
reached not only the Azores but 
the American Continent, so that 
maps showing St. Brendan’s Island 
in the Atlantic have been common 
since the roth century, and have 
done much to inspire Columbus 
and other navigators. 

St. Dympna, an Ulsterwoman, was 
martyred in the 6th century at Gheel, 
Belgium :— 


She is commemorated by a 
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superb church, as well as by three 
other churches in the neighbour- 
hood. She is patroness not of the 
churches merely, but of the town- 
ship. In some Belgian litanies, in- 
deed, she is invoked as the patron 
saint of Brabant, and she is espe- 
cially venerated as the patroness of 
the insane. 


E great St. Malachy was a de- 

voted friend of St. Bernard, of 
Clairvaux, in whose arms he died, 
while on a visit to Europe: — 


St. Bernard, indeed, wrote 
Malachy’s_ life, preached his 
funeral oration, had him buried in 
the chancel at Clairvaux, and was, 
himself, buried at his side. There 
they slept together until the French 
Revolution, when their tombs were 
rifled, and their ashes scattered. 
But, in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, the skulls were partially 
saved, and now repose in the same 
reliquary in the Cathedral of 
Troyes. 


In the 17th century, when the 
Penal Laws were in force, there were 
nu fewer than fifty-eight Irish col- 
leges on the continent. Many of St. 
Vincent de Paul’s early missioners 
were Irishmen, and they were 
eminently suited for Gaelic-speaking 
areas—the Highlands and the islands 
of Scotland, as well as their own 
native land. 


G to Africa, Sceilg comments 
on the dominant Irish note in the 
mission-fields of that continent :— 


Indeed, it may be said that, on an 
average, Ireland’s national apostle 
has a dedication in every vicariate 
and prefecture in South Africa, 
notable among them St. Patrick’s 
Six-Village School at Nsu, Nigeria. 


In Barotseland, the Irish Capuchins, 
after seven years, 
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had seven mission stations, one 
dedicated to Patrick at Kalabo, the 
others at Sichili, Katuno, Mulilo, 
Mangango, Mongu and Luckulo. 


RISH missioners have done epic 
work in the mission-fields of India, 
the Philippines, Korea and the Far 
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East. Such widespread links natur- 
ally make our country a lodestar for 
those seeking Christian aid and 
sympathy. As a result, princes and 
prelates of the Church come to 
Ireland to see the country that 
hes contributed so generously to 
Christianity. 


sii, 


FOR YOUR 


Contemporary and Historical 


Modern Science and God, by Rev. Dr. P. J. 
McLaughlin. (Clonmore and Reynolds, 6/6). 

Woman Today, by John Fitzsimons, (Sheed and 
Ward, 8/6.) 

Our Legacy From Burke, by L, Barry. (Paramount, 
Cork, 15/-.) 

The Gaelic Sources of Macpherson's “* Ossian,"’ by 
Derick S, Tbompson (Oliver and Boyd, Edia- 
burgh, 7/6.) 

The Christian Brothers in New Ross (1849-1949), 
by Patrick Donovan, (Wexford, 7/6.) 

The Outward Journey, by Maurice Collis, 
and Faber, 21/-.) 

British Butterflies and Moths, by Isobel St. Vincent. 
(Blackie, 5/-.) 

am ~ Chamberlain: a Political Memoir; edited 

y C. H. D, Howard, (Batchworth Press, 21/-.) 

Portraits, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; edited by 
Frederick W. Hilles. (Heinemann, 21/-.) 

Gleanings From Dawn To Sunset, by Very Rev. 

. J. Doyle, P,P. (Leinster Leader, Naas, 18/-.) 


(Faber 


BOOK LIST 


Fleming, Discoverer of Penicillin, by L. J. Ludovici 
(Andrew Dakers, 15/-.) 

Best Racing Stories, chosen by Vincent Orchard. 
(Faber and Faber, 12/6.) 


Religious 

The Spirit of Love, by C. F. Kelley. 
Green, 21/-.) 

This Is Christianity, by Robert Nash, S.J. (M. H. 
Gill, 9/6.) 

How To Study, by St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary 
by Victor White, O.P. (Blackfriars Publi- 
cations, 1/6.) 

cutest s Loyalty to Marv, by Father Augustine, 

*.M.Cap, (The Kerryman Ltd., Tralee, 12/6.) 

Fra “saaalion the Master Painter, by Aengus 
Buckley, O.P. (Dominican Publications, Dub- 
lin, 3/-.) 

Maria Goretti, Saint and Martyr, by Marie C. Buehrle 

(Clonmore and Reynolds, 9/6.) 

Father Jordan and the Salvatorians, by Robert 
Sencourt. (Clonmore & Reynolds, 5/-.) 

God Goes to Murderer's Row, by Rev. M. Raymond, 
O.C,S.O, (Clonmore and Reynolds, 12/6.) 


(Longmans 


Cho 


CONOMIC planning is not a new disease; it is only a new 
and usually a more deadly form of an old disease. 
Even the historians of economics cannot teli when econo- 


mic planning first began. 


It is significant that the best of 


all histories, the Bible, gives us the first record of success- 


full economic planning. 


Pharaoh’s Prinme Minister, the 


Jew Joseph, found in a famine the opportunity of his life. 
By a carefully contrived Three Years’ Plan for selling wheat 
to the famine-stricken he succeeded in bringing in the 


Servile State. 


FATHER VINCENT McNaep, O.P, 








Counter Attractions 





Cures Chimney Draugh‘s 


E IS A CURE NOW FOR THAT 
wind that comes down the chim- 
ney and blows smoke around the 
room. A new chimney top has been 
patented in Ireland which claims to 
put an end to this kind of discom- 
fort. It not only prevents a down- 
draught, but causes an up-draught 
and makes a sluggish fire burn 
brightly. 

It is particularly effective for slow 
combustion fires, and is simple to fit 
on new or old chimneys—and should 
you find it unsatisfactory for any 
reason, the manufacturers will return 
your money, provided the complaint 
is made within three months. 

Made of galvanised steel, it con- 
sists of three up and down cylinders 
and a cross cylinder; the centre 
cylinder fits into the flue and is 
sealed in position. The cross cylinder 
takes the smoke up, emitting it from 
both ends into the other two shorter 
cylinders. The down-draught blows 
only through the side cylinders with- 
out going into the flue which is fully 
covered by the top of the cross 
cylinder. Sizes are 7 in., 8 in. and 
9 in. in diameter, which fit the aver- 
age flue, and prices are £3 IIs. 
£3 16s. and £4 7s. 6d. 


Festiva! Window Boxes 


AN TostaL—“ IRELAND AT HomME” 

—brings up the question of floral 
decoration to brighten the outside of 
our houses during this period of 
tourist activity, and one Dublin firm 
has designed special cement window 
boxes. Rot proof, there are holes in 
the bottom for drainage. They are 
strong and smoothly finished, and 
there are holes at the back which 


permit them to be fastened to win- 
dows or frames. 

The weight of these boxes—the 
smallest is 30 lb. when filled—ensures 
that they will not blow away with 
the wind! The larger size, 3 ft. x9 
in. x 6 in. deep, costs 17/9, and the 
smaller size, 2 ft. x 9 in. x 6 in, is 
15/6. They may be painted with 
any household paint, in which case an 
undercoat of alkali-resistant primer 
should be used so that the paint 
keeps its colour . . . the primer costs 
8/9 a gallon, which will cover six 
boxes. 


Books Can Be Washed 


1E ART OF KEEPING BOOKS CLEAN IS 

one we could never expect any 
child to learn, so that hitherto books 
given to children have quickly be- 
come soiled and soon discarded. 
Wastage in this direction will now be 
reduced, for books have come on the 
market which can be washed with 
ordinary soap and water, and lo and 
behold! have regained all their pris- 
tine freshness. The material used is 
not, of course, paper, but a special 
glazed fabric. They have letter- 
press and drawings—depicting farm 
animals, nursery rhymes, etc. In 
two sizes at 2/8 and 4/11, they give 
the names of everyday articles and 
would be useful for first lessons. 


Fashionable Belt 


JN RECENT YEARS FEW OF THE 

accessories of fashion created more 
interest than the elastic belt. We 
learnt of them first from travellers 
who brought them back from abroad, 
but now they have at last come to 
Dublin shops and are arousing excite- 
ment. They range in price from 6/11 
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for a 2-in. belt with a gilt clasp, to 
several pounds for a belt in satin or 
velvet with elaborate finishing. One 
of the best-sellers is a satin-finish 
belt at 23/6 which is reversible—on 
one side olive green reversing to 
nigger brown, black to cherry, brown 
to beige, black to silver grey and 
navy to silver grey. 


Tools For ‘‘ Doodling ”’ 
POR THOSE WHO LIKE CUTTING 
strange shapes in pieces of wood 
—* doodling” in other words—there 
is a new set of tools in the shops 


which encourages this sort of thing. M 


One wood-carving knife has four 
blades which fit into the head of the 
knife, so that it has the outward 
appearance of a fountain pen, and 
there is a clip for attaching it to your 
pocket. More elaborate is a U.S.- 
made set for felt, leather, wood- 
engraving and home crafts of all 
types; it includes tools for taxidermy. 

The tools may be bought separ- 
ately and an outfit slowly built up, 
or bought all together. One set, in 
a handsome biack cabinet, is 
described as a “ Desk Drawer Work- 
shop”. It is priced at 84/- and 
contains knives, gouges, routers for 
wood engraving, punches, a balsa 
stripper (marked in 16ths of an inch 
where accuracy is required, as with 
model aeroplanes), a steel rule for 
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measuring and a spokeshave and 
plane for finishing. 

The knives may be bought separ- 
ately at 3/-, 3/6 and 6/6. A single 
blade goes with each knife, but 
blades may also be bought at 2/-, 
2/6, 3/- and 3/9 a packet, accord- 
ing to the size and type. The 
gouges are 5/- a packet of five dif- 
ferent sizes and the routers are 4/- 
for a packet of four. 


Oil Stove: Efficient and 
Clean 


ADE IN AusTRIA BY AUSTRIA- 
Email Ditmar, A.G., the “Demon” 
is clean and efficient. The system 
ensures complete combustion. It 
cannot smoke, and cooking vessels do 
not become sooted even directly over 
the flame. 

This stove gives a physically agree- 
able radiant heat without a trace of 
oil-fumes—just right for warming the 
bedrooms, nursery, and all living- 
rooms. It can be carried from room 
to room whilst lit. 

It is ideal for warming the garage 
or greenhouse, because it burns 
twelve hours at one filling. 

Consumption of fuel per hour: 
approximately half a pint. Burns 
twelve hours at one filling. Complete 
weight: approximately seven ibs. 
Retail price, 75s. 


CWT OD 


‘Tu teacher asked Johnnie, “Is the world round?” 
“ No’m,” was the short reply. : 
“It isn’t!” exclaimed the teacher. “ Well, then, Johnnie, 


is it flat?” 


“ No’m,” was Johnnie’s reply a second time. 

“ Well,” said the teacher with a smile, “if the world isn’t 
round and it isn’t flat, then tell me, what is it?” 

Johnnie looked confident as he replied, “ Dad says it’s 


crooked.” 


E next (April) issue of Tue Irish Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, March 26th, 





There’s a glass 
and a half of full 
cream Irish milk in 
every half pound of 
Cadbury’s Dairy 
Milk Chocolate. 


That’s why 
everyone 
is saying— 








VARIANS 
BRUSHES | sancyonom., 


Re With pride and for the first 
time out of Ireland, we ofter 
these Clan Ties to our 
countrymen overseas, They 
are ab-olutely unique and 
bear your own Historic 
CREST, correct ;n colour and 
design and YOUR NAME 
TAB. Over 400 surnames 
always in stock, Avzeilable 
on (A) the famous Irish Tie 
with (regd.) Harp and Sham- 
rock design, or (B) superb 
lain tie in green, wine or 
mn. Please state “A"’ 


Pa 
APY, or eolou: preference im 
“ B,’’ and name and address 
la in block capitals. wee 


Og Price 10/- or $1.60 post free, 
RAGE “uth 4 ie 


a 
63 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin, Eire, 



































LS. VARIAN & CO. 92 VALSOT St DUBLIN 

















DEMON 


PARAFFIN HEATING 
AND COOKING STOVES 


Renowned the world over for economy, 
durability and value. 


Made in Ausiria by! 


AUSTRIA-EMAIL DITMAR A.G. 


Ask your Hardware Merchant for a demonstra- 
tion or enquire from your nearest Main 
Distributor : 

THOMAS LENEHAN & CO. LTD., 124-125 Capel Street, DUBLIN 
THE MUNSTER IRON CO. LTD., 94 North Main Street, CORK 
CORBETT & SONS LTD., Williamsgate Street, GALWAY 
FRANCIS SPAIGHT & SONS LTD., Bedford Row, LIMERICK 


Issued by: 
AUSTROTEX LTD. 
121 St. Stephen's Green, DUBLIN 


SOLE AGENTS FOR IRELAND 




























BY A NEW AUTHOR 


sinniam pecos 


By 
éamonn 6 fAaotlAin 


‘* ‘Sirriam Phecos ’ brings to readers of Irish a thriller type of novelette 
that is exciting but never of the gaudy, sensational type. 
The writer of ‘An Brdithreachas Dubh’ has certainly followed up 


with a good book.”’ —Irish Catholic 
1s. od. net 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
FROM 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
An 5am 








more anc more people are using 


Euthymol 


TOOTHPASTE 


Why? Because Euthymol 


is a scientific product—a | 


complete toothpaste which does what 


only a complete toothpaste 


can do. It cleans your teeth, protects 


your gums, and by destroying 


harmful bacteria deodorizes 


your whole mouth. ' 


Ask your Chemist’s 


opinion of Euthymol. 


tor REAL mouth Freshness 








NOW ON SALE 


Final Volume 


DALO as 


- POST 
BAG 


THIS second volume completes an 
amazing chronicle of Fenianism from 
the inside. In the first volume ten 
years of Devoy’s life were covered, 
and this continues the story until 
his death. 
Some Press Reviews on volume one 
‘* Unique of its kind both for its 
intrinsic historical value and for the 
range of personalities that it reveals.”’ 
—Ivish Historical Studie 


‘‘ All the Irish figures of the time, 
from the proud Parnell to the 
squalid Pigott, come into these 
pages.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 

‘The editors have enriched the 
book with notes that are almost 
as valuable as the letters.” 

—Times Literavy Supplement. 


Size, Royal 8vo. 600 pp. 30 - 
(by post 32/-) 


From your Booksellervs or Publishers. 


Cc. J. FALLON LIMITED, 


43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN, 
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Penguinness 


From an crticle by a member of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
Antarctic expedition of 1929. 


“ The stores ” (left by Mawson’s earlier expedition 
of 1911) “ were in good condition after 18 years ; cocoa, 
salt, flour and matches from these stores were actually 
used afterwards . . . There were also four bottles of 
Guinness on a shelf, which, although frozen, were put 


to excellent use.” 
The Belfast Telegraph, April 10th, 1933 


Wherever you are, in cold weather or in hot, 
Guinness never varies. It looks the same, it 
tastes the same, and it is just as “* good for 
you”’ as it has been for nearly 150 years. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


G E.2074 
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